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A History of the American Theatre 


(1700-1950) 


By Glenn Hughes 


The complete history of the theatre and stage in America 
for the first time is encompassed in a single popular price 
volume. The result is a monumental work, magnificent in scope 
and achievement. 


The memorable events and immortal figures of the American 
stage, from the very beginning of its history in 1700 to the 
mid-century year of 1950, are here recorded in scholarly detail 
and in a highly readable stvle. 


There is no longer any reason for the American scene to be 
slighted in the study of the history of drama. Containing an 
excellent and complete index of names and plays, it is one of 
the few necessary books in every library of the drama, and is 
certain to be a standard and indispensable reference for many 
years to come. 

562 pages. Illustrations. Price, $5.00 





By Mordecai Gorelik 


A stirring account of the rise and fall of stage and screen 
techniques — in playwriting. acting, directing and scene design 
— against a background of momentous social and_ political 
changes. 


“There has not been a theatre book to compare with it for 
a long time. It gives me a renewed interest in our theatre.” 
—Brooks Atkinson, Dramatic Critic, N. Y. Times. 


“Its author defines his terms with a very new lucidity, and 
estimates quantities and qualities and styles and symptoms 
with brilliance and sobriety..-—Orson Wells in the Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


“Students will find it of enormous value as a _ plunge-board 
into a sea of healthy thinking about the theatre as we know 
it now and as it is likely to be known in the future.”—George 
Freedley, Dramatic Critic, N. Y. Morning Telegraph. 


“Every dramatist should be made to read this work.”—Walter 
Prichard Eaton, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


Illustrations, Glossary, Bibliography and Index. Price, $3.75 


By Arthur Hopkins 


A practical book on Stage Direction and Production by a 
foremost Broadway Producer. It is a theatre book based on 
a series of papers read by Arthur Hopkins at the 1947 Theatre 
Seminar at Fordham University for drama teachers, directors 
and students from all parts of the country. “I want to stand 
up and cheer . . . Mr. Hopkins combed his memories, reflected 
on his principles and came up with some mighty sound, help- 
ful and even inspiring comment. Common sense plus.”’—Harry 
Hansen, N. Y. World-Telegram. 


“What gives interest to any book, or any creative production, 
for that matter, is the personality which produces it, and Arthur 
Hopkins is a remarkable and distinguished character in the 
world of the theatre. The book is addressed to theatrical folk 
and any producer or actor who does not read it will be remiss 
in his duty and negligent of his pleasure.”—William F. Mc- 
Dermott, Cleveland Plain Dealer. Price, $2.50 





By Gilmor Brown and Alice Garwood 


Gilmor Brown of the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse has, with the help of 
Alice Garwood, written a full and con- 
sistent account of the way he _ brings 
scripts to life on his stage. An extremely 
usetul book for High School and Col- 
lege directors. Price, $2.50 


By Theodore Fuchs 


Designed for high schools and _ other 
producing groups with limited budgets, 
this volume presents a series of fourteen 
simplified designs for building various 
types of stage lighting and control equip- 
ment. Now there is no reason to let 
the lack of proper equipment mar vour 
next production. Price, $3.00 


By Belle Cumming Kennedy and 
Patricia Challgren 


A Concise Manual of Tested Exercises 
for Voice and Speech Improvement pre- 
pared for Public Speakers, Actors, Clergy- 
men, Students and Teachers. 


Written for those who are prepared to 
give a few minutes every day to the 
building of music, power and _ clarity 
into speech. Price, $2.00 


By John F. Baird 
Illustrated by Lee Mitchell 


This new revised edition clearly and 
thoroughly discusses the great changes 
which have been made in make-up and 
the production methods, lighting, plays, 
and the various other factors affecting it. 
The book offers complete material for a 
make-up course so that it can be used 
both as a text for the student and as a 
reference for the instructor. Price, $1.75 


The House of Plays 





By Katherine Kester 


This supplementary text-book will be 
welcomed by instructors seeking suitable 
material for teaching beginning students 
the tools of the trade. There are here 
presented thirty scenes. The problem- 
project is a simple dramatic unit which 
places emphasis on one important prob- 
lem, and at the same time interrelates 
the various problems involved in acting. 


Price, $1.75 


By Sophie Rosenstein, Larrae A. Haydon 
and Wilbur Sparrow 


The fundamentals of acting, as taught 
at the University of Washington, are 
compressed clearly and usefully in the 
pages of this book. The approach and 
the method are described and illustrated 
so that others may adopt them and profit 


by them. Price, $1.75 
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SPANISH MOSS COMING UP! 


Ralph W. Miller, Sponsor of Troupe 1044, 
Vandalia, Ohio, asked me to thank publicly 
Troupes 504, 1007 and 471 of Baton Rouge 
and Lake Charles, Louisiana, for supplying 
his school with Spanish Moss for its production, 
The Butler Minstrels of 1952. Mr. Miller wrote 
to our Louisiana troupes a form letter in which 
he inquired whether or not moss was available 
The three troupes mentioned above sent him 
an ample supply. 

Mr. Miller writes: ‘This sort of ‘long dis- 
tance assistance’ by fellow Troupes is probably 
not a new thing, but we of Troupe 1044 sin- 
cerely appreciated a touch of the South being 
supplied us for our show. We would be happy 
to have this neighborliness receive a ‘Thank 
You’ in the Dramatics Magazine... “ 


ON TO WISCONSIN! 


The Children’s Theatre Conference of the 
American Educational Theatre Association will 
hold its eighth annual convention on the beau- 
tiful campus of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, on August 28, 29 and 30, 1952. 
The meetings will emphasize the psychological 
impoct of theatre for children upon both par- 
ticipants and audience. The convention will 
feature plays, demonstrations and lectures of 
interest for all secondary teachers concerned 
with children’s growth. The convention will be 
preceded by a three-day workshop whose theme 
will be that creative theatre experiences may 
be based upon the integrated program in all 
of the arts. 

You who are interested may secure further 
information by writing to Dr. Kenneth L. Gra- 
ham, Department of Speech, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Wisconsin 
is delightfully cool in August! 


A THESPIAN GOING PLACES! 


As master of ceremonies on the radio pro- 
gam Live Like a Millionaire and star of his 
own new show Straight Shooters, Jack McCoy, 
a charter member of Troupe 77, Garfield High 
School, Akron, Ohio, is adding to his laurels 
in the radio and television field. 

When Jack McCoy was a high school stu- 
dent he was interested in becoming a doctor. 
However, Alexander Wilson, his dramatics 
coach at Garfield, noted his talent and en- 
couraged him in the dramatics field. By gradu- 
ation time he had given up the idea of a 
career in medicine. Full of enthusiasm and de- 
termination to be successful he said, “I’m 








Thespian Jack McCoy 


May, 1952 


going to have a dramatics or radio career, no 
matter what.” 

Working on a national network shows that 
Jack McCoy has come a long way in the 
entertainment field since his high school days. 
His achievement points a way to a future in 
the arts for talented students who are am- 
bitious and persevering. Our hats are off to 
Jack! 





Thespian La Verne Thomas 


IN MEMORIAM 


In memory of our beloved president, La 
Verne Thomas, who died of acute leukemia 
February 6, 1952, the members of the National 
Thespian Society, Troupe 607, Gadsden, Ala- 
bama, present this tribute of her beautiful 
life of unselfish and loving devotion to them: 

"Act well your part; therein all honor lies." 

Her stead in life, in death 

No trouper could have played so well 

Her role, an art in all its wealth. 

Her entrance made into lives of all 

So poised, serene, so kind 

She dissevered fear, distrust and hate. 

She made our lives sublime. 

The exit came, the curtain closed, 

The footlights dimmed her face. 

Yet memories of her part well-played 

Through span of time, will leave its trace. 

Act well your part, in life, in death, 

There all honor lies. 

Thus honor her, who honored God 


To reach her paradise. 


KATHLEEN DRAPER, Sponsor 

GUY HOOD, President 

LAURA WRENN, Vice-President 
JOYCE GREATHOUSE, Sec'y.-Treas. 


OHIO SETS THE PACE 


The secondary schools of Ohio set the pace 
for the advancement of high school theatre. 
Much of the credit goes to the colleges and 
universities who throughout the year conduct 
high school drama clinics. Your editor at- 
tended two of these clinics this year: one at 
Muskingum and the other at Ohio State. Dis- 
tance, conflicting dates and inclement weath- 
er made him miss two very successful clinics 
at Bowling Green and Kent State. This note 
concerning the clinic at Kent is typical of all 
the other clinics scheduled this past season: 
“‘Nine hundred and eighty persons registered 
for this year’s clinic and actively and enthusi- 
astically participated in its varied program.” 


IT’S SPRING AGAIN! 


And so we come to the end of another 
school year. As you put away your school 
books, some for the last time, others till next 
fall, so we here in your national office shall 
put away our editorial pencils, copy and 
printers’ ink. We hope that DRAMATICS 
has improved; we shall continue to strive to 
bring you a secondary school theatre magazine 
which will be second to none. 
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~Theatre Arts Books- 





THE PLAYER’S LIBRARY 


This catalog of the 70,000 volumes in the 
British Drama League is, in effect, a bibli- 
ography of theatre literature in English. 
Production details are given on all plays, 
which are indexed by title and author. 
1100 pages. 00 


SUPPLEMENT, PLAYER’S LIBRARY 


An index of plays and theatre books pub- 
lished since the original volume. $2.50 


DESIGN FOR MOVEMENT 
by Lyn Oxenford 


Individual and group movement analyzed 
by an experienced director with particular 
emphasis on styles of acting, character 
portrayal and the handling of crowds. 
In several details Design for Movement 
goes a step further than Stanislavski with 
exciting results. $2 


THE SEAGULL, PRODUCED BY 
STANISLAVSKI 


A new translation of Chekhov's play with 
Stanislavski’s detailed production notes, 
drawings and instructions. $5.0 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 
1948 - 50 


130 magnificent photographs by Angus 
McBean of 19 productions, with essays by 


lvor Brown and Anthony Quayle. .. $4.50 
MUSICAL COMEDY IN AMERICA 
SE IS 8 46.k.a Ce ndaSn des ca $5.00 


THEATRE ARTS ANTHOLOGY 
edited by Rosamond Gilder and others 
$5.00 


AN ACTOR PREPARES 
by Constantin Stanislavski 


translated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood 
with an introduction by John Gielgud 


BUILDING A CHARACTER 


by Stanislavski, translated by Mrs. Hap- 
good with an introduction by Joshua Logan 
$3.50 


MY LIFE IN ART 


I a ka ea eee $3.75 
ACTING: THE FIRST SIX LESSONS 
by Richard Boleslavsky. .......... $2.00 


THE CRAFT OF COMEDY 
by Athene Seyler & Stephen Haggard 


$2.00 
ELLEN TERRY & BERNARD SHAW: 
A correspondence. Illustrated ...... $5.00 
A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE 
by Stanley McCandless. .......... $2.50 
STAGES OF THE WORLD 
112 scene design plates .......... $4.75 


A GUIDE TO THEATRE READING 
by Paul Myers & Roy Stallings. Cloth $2.50 
Paper $1.50 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD A THEATRE? 
by George Freediey & Paul Baker. 
Pamphlet $ .50 


Write for complete descriptions 
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Just Published! 
Holiday Plays 
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Teen-Agers 


by HELEN LOUISE MILLER 


21 royalty-free, one-act plays for 
celebrating holidays 
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The prime objective of these plays is en- 
tertainment, but each play brings out the ideals 
and traditions of the holiday it represents. There 
are amusing, modern comedies for Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, Valentine's Day, Easter, and Mother's 
Day, as well as lively, entertaining plays for pa- 
triotic holidays, such as Lincoln's Birthday, and 
Memorial Day. The patriotic plays focus atten- 
tion on basic principles of our American heritage. 


The plays in this volume are fun to produce 
and to watch. The characters are natural and 
act and talk like true-to-life modern young 
people, so that teen-agers can interpret them 
easily and effectively. 


All of the plays are easy to produce with 
simple settings and flexible casts. Average 
playing time — 30 minutes. 


355 pages; $3.50 


(For a timely variety of new plays each month 
of the school year, subscribe to PLAYS, The 


Junior and Senior High 
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Drama Magazine for Young People. Sample X 
copy on request.) : 
% 

PLAYS, INC., % 

Publishers ys 

8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. ¥ 
* 
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FOR 


SOUND 
EFFECTS 


That assure a perfect professional per- 
formance by providing maximum realism. 


MAJOR 
SOUND-EFFECT RECORDS 


Meet Every Stage 
Production Need 


All Major Sound Effect Records are 10- 
inch, double-face, lateral cut, 78 R. P. M. 
They are recorded from life on film, then 
waxed; Quick-cued wherever advanta- 
geous. Playable on any phonograph or 
turntable. 


Write for FREE Catalog — Today 


MAJOR RECORDS 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. 


New York 19, N. Y. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 


International Recording Service 
42 Lombard St., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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EDICATED to the Fourth Dramatic Arts 

Conference five pages of this issue of 
Dramatics feature a pictorial program of the 
exciting week we are anticipating on the 
campus of Indiana University. You will find 
pictures of the casts of the Thespian one-act 
plays, of the Thespian personnel of the Work- 
shops, of our Thespian dramatic readers, of 
the casts of our evening full length plays, of 
the Board of Experts, of our topflight speakers 
and of the personnel working behind the 
scenes. It all points to a grand week chuck 
full of high school theatre and Thespian 
fellowship. 


E publicly want to thank Paul Myers 

and John Hallauer for their outstanding 
series of articles which were one of the many 
features of this current season. Mr. Myers 
concludes his series with Specialists in which 
he features Cornelia Otis Skinner. Mr. Hal- 
lauer winds up his series by concluding his 
discussion on directing. 


RCHIDS to our department heads who 

again did a bang-up job in covering the 
fields of the Play of the Month, Screen, Radio 
and Television, Theatre on Broadway, Brief 
Views and Drama for Children: 


Earl W. Blank of Northeastern University, 
Tahlequah, Okla., Editor of our Play of the 
Month Department, concludes with staging 
Smoky Mountain, an _ original musical, 
which was produced by the Music Depart- 
ment and Thespian Troupe 420 of the Willis 
High School, Delaware, Ohio, under the 
capable direction of Eliza C. Plum, head of 
the school’s Music Department, and Kathryn 
Eckler Hearn, sponsor. 


Paul Myers, who in his last article re- 
views the entire 1951-52 New York season 
in his Theatre on Broadway. 


Si Mills, Tucson, Arizona, editor of Radio 
and Television, who in this last article com- 
ments on this current season’s programs on 
all airwaves. 


H. Kenn Carmichael, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, City College, editor of Screen, who 
concludes his series this month of the little 
known facts of the “movie” industry. He 
tells me for next season he intends to feature 
short biographies of famous “movie” stars. 


Louise C. Horton, Detroit, Michigan, edi- 
tor of our Drama for Children Department, 
who so valiantly is trying to persuade our 
Thespian Troupes to do one children’s play 
a year. 


Talbot Pearson, Boston, Massachusetts, 
editor of Brief Views, who is helping all 
of you by his excellent reviews of the new 
plays, the new textbooks and books on the 
theatre. 


All of these editors will be writing for you 
again next year—for which I .am_ indeed 
grateful. 
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NEW RADIO BOOKS 
by 
Dr. Melvin R. White 


BEGINNING RADIO PRODUCTION —- 
A text book dealing with basic pro- 
cedures in radio production. Beginnin. 
groups will find answers to most of the, 
production problems in this book. 
provides all the necessary fundamental: 
Excellent text book for high school an 
college use. 275 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $3.00 a copy. 


RADIO SCRIPTS FOR PRACTICE AN» 
BROADCAST — A collection of scrip's 
written and compiled by Dr. White. 
Broadcast with unusual success before 
publication, and tested for their educ«- 
tive value. Excellent material for class 
room study and actual broadcastinw. 
124 pages. 

Price, $1.00 a copy. 
MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE FOR RADIO 
ACTORS — A handbook dealing with 
the correct use of the microphone. Prac- 
tical suggestions. 64 pages. 

Price, 60c a copy. 
Send for our complete catalog of plays 
and entertainment material. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


315 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 














Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 
Prices effective 8-1-50 







Official 10K Pins Charms 


> sepeiogs ........... $5.50 $5.50 
a i oe 

Official, gold plated 
a ee eee 1.50 1.50 
Gold 


Guards (Additional) Sterling Plated 
ar $0.75 $0.75 
0.90 


ee WEED, nce ccccccces 0.90 
Go'd 

Keys Sterling Pic'ed 
I Dn ee $2.00 $225 


Add 20% Federal Tax and any State Tax 
Orders must be received on official order 
bianks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass. 


SPECIAL THESPIAN STATIONERY 
#1225 White Vellum 2 qu’ ‘es 
Es ce cee awed doe $2.30 


Postage Included on cash orders, 
Minimum order, 2 quires. 





Official Jeweler to National Thespian Soci:ty 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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W. Norris Wentworth 
Indiana University 
Chairman, Local Arrangements. 





Richard L. Scammon 
Indiana University 
Chairman, Staging and Properties and 
Workshop, Simplified Staging. 


William E. Hatch 
Indiana University 
/\ss‘t. Chairman, Staging and Properties. 
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FOURTH DRAMATIC 
ARTS CONFERENCE 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Sponsored By 


The National Thespian Society 


in Cooperation With 
Indiana University Theatre 
JUNE 23-27, 1952 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
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Gerhard W. Gaiser Vergil Smith 
Indiana University Indiana University 
Workshop, Stage Lighting Chairman of Exhibits 





Talbot Pearson 


Willard J. Friederich Ass’'t Conference Chairman G. Harry Wright 
Marietta @ollege Board of Experts and Kent State University 
Joard of Experts and Workshop, Make-up. Workshop Consultant. Board of Experts and Workshop Consultant 


M AZ, 1952 5 
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ARENA STAGING 
Troupe 420, Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio, Kathryn Hearn, Sponsor. 


Lenmar 
Troupe 66.6 uate E- 








STUDENT DIRECTORS CREATIVE DRAMATICS6 
Troupe 364, Jamestown, N. Y., High School, Myrtle Paetznick, Sponsor. Troupe 106, Champaign, IIl., High School, Marion Stuart, Sponsor. : 
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THE RIVALS Susan Eminger as Babbie in The Little 
Troupe 520, William Penn Sr. High School, York, Pa., Minister, Troupe 27, Morgantown, 
Margaretta Hallock, Sponsor. W. Va., High School, Dorothy Stone 

White, Sponsor. 


1 REMEMBER MAMA 
Troupe 455, Benton Harbor, Mich., High School, Margaret Meyn, Sponsor. 





RIDERS TO THE SEA SWEET KATE (The Taming of the Shrew) 
Troupe 391, Miami Beach, Fla., Sr. High School, Betty Sokoloff, Sponsor. Troupe 591, Clearview High School, Lorain, Ohio, Valerie Jenkins, Sponsor. 
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THE NEIGHBORS OVERTONES 
Troupe 1106, Kendallville, Ind., High School, Eva Robertson, Sponso ; Troupe 933, Belleville, Kansas, High School, Mrs. E. C. Houdek, Sponsor. 
















PANEL SPEAKER, COLLEGE 
Rachal Schlagel, Indiana University Theatre 


PANEL SPEAKER, HIGH SCHOOL 
|. W. Klein, Troupe 322, Clayton, Mo., High 
School, Blandford Jennings, Sponsor. 
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PANEL SPEAKER, FACULTY 


Jean Donahey, Sponsor, Troupe 187, 
Brownsville, Pa., Sr. High School. 








DRAMATIC READING DRAMATIC READING DRAMATIC READING 
Annie Lee Tabor, Troupe 1009, Peabody High Barbara Alleyn Lockard, Troupe 996, Frank- Henry Tavares, Troupe 254, Durfee High 
School, Alexandria, La., Jane Anderson, Spon- fort Community High School, West Frankfort, School, Fall River, Mass., Barbara Wellington, 
sor. lll, Alice Hoye, Sponsor. Sponsor. 
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GUEST SPEAKER 


Albert Dekker, distinguished actor of the theatre, 
cinema and television. 


THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT 


School of Performing Arts, New York City, Sidney Walters, Director, 
Marjorie Dycke, Producer. 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 


Troupe 1000, Upper Darby, Pa., Sr. High School, 
Frieda Reed and Maizie Weil, Sponsors. 
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GUEST SPEAKER 
Beulah Zachary, Producer of Kukla, Fran and Ollie 
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PRINCIPAL PANEL SPEAKER 


Jane Broder, Casting Consultant and Personal 
Representative for Theatrical Artists, New York City. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


SUMMER SESSION at the THRESHOLD PLAYHOUSE. Full student performances and student participation 
in professional performances. Best students qualify for paid jobs in Children's Theatre Fall tours. Full study 
curriculum, voice development, correct speech, Shakespearean interpretation, dance, character interpretation, 
etc., under professional teachers. Ten week course opens June 23rd. Six week course opens July 7th. 





Summer Terms Open June 23rd and July 7th 
Approved for Veterans Registration Limited 


THE ONLY THEATRE SCHOOL GUARANTEEING FULL 
SEASON’S EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog D to CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 
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GUUDMAN 


Manhattan 
Theatre Colony 


Accepting Student Applications 
for the 1952 Season 


Completely equipped apprentice theatre, 

under the direction of John Kirkpatrick, 

operated in conjunction with the famous 
Ogunquit Playhouse. 


June 30 to September 5 
For Prospectus and Further Details 





"MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
ie Head of the School 

74 MARY AGNES DOYLE 
. Assistant Head 


D) acTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 











Acting Company experience 
Write BFA & MFA Degrees 
JOHN LANE Write LOUISE wad SPOOR, Registrar 


Ch aoa 


OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE | 
OGUNQUIT, MAINE | 



































64 nel a a Rosco Laboratories 
Non-Fading 365 Hudson A 
Large Size 20% 24" ‘Qe Brooklyn 1, N,V. 

! of Dram a 


UNIVERSITY ‘OF WASHINGTO! N 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
© Complete curriculum leading to B... 
and M.A. Degrees. 
© Operating Showboat, 
Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 
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BROADWAY PRODUCERS SPECIFY 


GOTHIC SCENIC COLORS 


PACKED AND PRICED SPECIALLY FOR 
COLLEGES & LITTLE THEATRE GROUPS 


Complete line uf scanic artists’ supplies 


Write for catalogue ond latest color chart 


GOTHIC COLOR CO., INC. 


90 NINTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 11, WN. Y. 














STORIES TO DRAMATIZE 


by 
WINIFRED WARD 


An anthology of 100 stories designed for use in the teaching of Creative 
Dramatics. Prefaced by four chapters on instruction in the use of this material. 
Stories are grouped according to age-level, and each story is introduced by 
suggestions for its use. Supplemented by annotated story list. 


An important addition to the material available on this increasingly-important 
subject. Text written and stories compiled by America’s foremost authority on 


Creative Dramatics. 
To be released June 1, 1952 
by 


THE CHILDREN‘S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 


ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


$4.75 per copy 
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sidelights of this series of articles 

has been the attempt to fit our 
leading actors into categories. I felt 
that it would be more beneficial to 
discuss several actors in relationship to 
the type of roles they portrayed rather 
than to attempt to group Ethel Barry- 
more with Ethel Merman or Grace 
George with her current colleague, 
Katharine Cornell. In this, the final 
chapter in the series, we shall examine 
the lives and work of some of the thea- 
tres specialists — one-man show artists, 
mimes, monologists. 

One of the outstanding artists in the 
field of solo performers is Cornelia Otis 
Skinner. Her latest work, Paris ’90, has 
recently bowed in New York and has 
wor high critical commendation. Miss 
Skinner does play too in regular dramatic 
productions and is justly famous as a 
writer. Her collections of short essays 
are perennial favorites and her remi- 
niscent Our Hearts Were Young and 
Gay, written with her friend Emily Kim- 
brough, will long remain a model in that 
field of literary endeavor. 

Cornelia Otis Skinner was born to the 
theatre. Her parents, Otis Skinner and 
Maud Durbin, were among the leading 
players of the theatre for many years. 
One of the pleasantest stage biographies 
is Mr. Skinner’s Footlights and Spot- 
lights, in which he relates many of his 
stage experiences. Cornelia was born in 
Chicago in 1902. She was educated in 
Philadelphia and at Bryn Mawr College 
and studied for the theatre in Paris 
under Emile Dehelly of the Comedie 
Francaise and at the Jacques Copeau 
School. Her first professional appear- 
ance was made in her father’s produc- 
tion of Blood and Sand in Buftalo, New 
York, in August, 1921. On September 
20 of that year, she bowed in New York 
at the Empire Theatre in the same role. 
The late Percy Hammond reviewed the 
production for the New York HERALD 
TRIBUNE and noted: “A pleasant and an 
interesting interlude of the performance 
was the debut of Miss Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, in a wisp of a role, which she 
distinguished with much quiet charm 
and authority and which she decorated 
by singing in a pretty voice some attrac- 
tive music that was described as a 
twelfth century canticle.” 


Miss Skinner was next seen in Clem- 
ence Danes Will Shakespeare, which 
opened at the National Theatre, New 
York, on New Year’s Day, 1923. It was 
in this production, you will recall, that 
Katharine Cornell scored one of her 
early hits as Mary Fitton. Cornelia was 
seen as a Maid of Honor but the role 
was sufficiently telling to allow Alexander 
Woollcott to observe: “And a special 
word for a distinctive and telling frag- 
ment of a performance as a maid of 
honor at Elizabeth’s court. We note by 
the program that the actress is Cornelia 
Otis Skinner.” 


During the following two years Miss 


Or OF THE MOST interesting 
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Skinner appeared in several New York 
productions before turning to solo of- 
ferings. From the first her programs won 
favor and she continued in this field. 
In addition to being the sole performer 
Miss Skinner wrote her own material. 
Most of -her programs were built about 
a major work which was preceded by a 
selection of her original character 
sketches. My favorite of these sketches 
is of the mother coping with her baby on 
the nurse’s first afternoon out. It has 
always delighted and is, I am certain, 
constantly making new friends. 

Let us look at some of Cornelia Otis 
Skinner's offerings. In The Wives of 
Henry VIII (to quote from a descrip- 
tion in a publicity folder): “She has 
selected one high moment in the life 
of each of the wives of Bluff King Hal, 
a moment that accents and defines that 
life . . . we see stupid, fascinating 
Henry blundering along his course; 
Catherine of Aragon, tactless, unyield- 
ing, yet somehow noble . . . Miss Skin- 
ners costumes are inspired copies of 
the Holbien portraits... .” 





SPECIALISTS 


By PAUL MYERS 


again in Miss Skinner’s dramatization of 
Margaret Ayer Barnes’ Edna His Wife. 
In this two-act play, Miss Skinner cov- 
ered almost four decades of the 20th 
century through the women she intro- 
duced. It was a truly impressive work. 
Through the years too Cornelia Otis 
Skinner has appeared in ensemble pro- 
ductions. I shall always remember that 
she was the first Candida I had the 
privilege of seeing. This play of Shaw’s 
has long been among my favorites par- 
tially, I imagine, because of this first 
production I saw. I journeyed to a 


Cornetin Otis Shiner as La Belle in Paris ‘90 








The Loves of Charles II was set in 
six scenes. In the course of the play, 
Miss Skinner was seen as Henrietta 
Maria, a Dutch tavern wench, Barbara 
Villiers, Louise de Queroalle, Nell Gwyn 
and Catherine of Braganza. Mansion of 
the Hudson was a bit of Americana. The 
entire action of the work was set at 
“Tall Trees,” a large estate on the Hud- 
son. The first scene was set in the year 
1880 and the sixth scene in 1934. In 
each scene the audience was intro- 
duced to one of the ladies whose life 
was set in the mansion. This was the 
first time with the exception of the short 
character sketches that Miss Skinner had 
undertaken an American subject for one 
of her plays. 

An American theme was presented 


summer theatre in White Plains in 1935 
to see Miss Skinner play the role. Since 
then I have seen the play many times 
but I shall never forget this “first.” 

Other productions in which Miss Skin- 
ner has appeared are the Players Club 
revival of Love for Love in 1940, Lillian 
Hellman’s The Searching Wind in 1944 
and Lady Windemere’s Fan in 1946. 
Last week Miss Skinner appeared once 
again in a solo drama. Paris ’90 is win- 
ning new admirers for her and drawing 
large crowds to the Booth Theatre. In 
her latest work Miss Skinner has ven- 
tured into combining music as a domi- 
nant feature of her production. 

Walter F. Kerr gives us an impression 
of this work in his review of Paris ’90, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Staging 


PLAY OF THE MONTH 
Edited by Earl W. Blank 


SMOKY MOUNTAIN 


SMOKY MOUNTAIN, a folk opera in two acts, by 
Eusebia Hunkins, of Athens, Ohio; may be secured 
and produced through arrangements with the author. 
Suitability 

T HAS BEEN the custom at Willis 

High School to add variety to the 

years dramatic program by present- 
ing some production with musical em- 
phasis. When both the high school and 
Ohio Wesleyan University give an annual 
musical, the field of choice soon becomes 
limited. When we started our search for 
an operetta to succeed last year’s pro- 
duction of The Pirates of Penzance, we 
worked toward two goals. First, we 
wanted worth-while music; second, we 
wanted a change from Gilbert and Sulli- 
van. Such operettas are very rare. How- 
ever, we were so happy with this new 
composition that we felt we must share 
our discovery. 


By KATHRYN E. HEARN 
and 


ELIZA C. PLUM 


his girl Jess was going with Ben, who 
had deserted Arabella, the daughter of 
Andy. The operetta kept George at home 
and returned Ben to his former love. 


Casting 


Care and time were spent in tryouts, 
for it was important to have leads who 
could both sing and act. There are solo 
parts for three girls and four boys. In 
addition there is the part of the square 
dance caller, which is a lifesaver when 
you have a good actor who can't carry a 
solo part. All of these parts were well 
within the range and abilities of high 
school voices. 

The operetta calls for some of the kin 
folks to join Grandpa in some “heel 
kicking” now and then. You may have a 
separate dance group or do as we did 
and choose your square dance sets from 
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Smoky Mountain, as produced 


by the Music Department and hespia 


BOON. 


Troupe 420 of Willis 
High School, Delaware, Ohio, with Miss Hearn, Dramatics Director, and Miss Plum, Music 
Director. 


in choir and the speaking parts were so 
short as to require little rehearsal. The 
greatest single factor to be mentioned 
here is that the chorus sat on the stige 
during the entire show. They loved being 
in it all the time and we loved know. 
ing where they were and what t ey 
were doing. Representing kinfolk g: th- 
ered to welcome George home, they sat 
on kegs, on boards placed on bar els 
and on the grand piano (hiding it) with 
their bare feet propped against bre wn 
jugs borrowed from decorations use at 
Delaware's famous horse race, “ ‘he 
Little Brown Jug.” The music dire. tor 
also sat on the stage behind the chorus 
and beside the accompanist where she 
could direct without diverting atten‘ ion 
from the show. 


Rehearsals 


The music director worked on the 
music for nearly four weeks in choir. 
The principals worked on the stage for 
a week and then choruses and princi))als 
came together for four rehearsals. It 
was necessary to teach the square dances 
at separate rehearsals, but it only took 
two sessions, for all of our group knew 
how to square dance. 
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While Smoky Mountain had the fresh- 
ness and appeal for which we were 
searching, we felt it was too short for a 
full evening's entertainment. Various 
ideas presented themselves to us, but we 
finally decided to make this a senior 
high school project and precede it by a 
ninth grade folk music minstrel. This 
successfully carried out our theme of folk 
music and also offered a chance to par- 
ticipate to a large group of students. A 
folk play, such as On Vengence Height, 
would also have been suitable. 


Plot 


The plot of Smoky Mountain is a 
slender chain upon which to string the 
lovely melodies. It gathers the elements 
of the old triangle very simply. George 
returned from wandering to his home 
with Grandpa and Aunt Sary. He found 
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among your regular chorus. There was 
great competition for places in our sets. 

Our greatest casting problem came up 
when we had to choose Arabella’s moon- 
shining pappy, Andy, who convulsed 
the audience when he sang Old Woman 
to Aunt Sary. We had one part and a 
pair of identical twins with similar 
talents! (You couldn't use twins if you 
had two parts.) We finally chose our 
Andy and gave him make-up. His twin 
we used without make-up with his girl 
in the square dance chorus; thus every- 
one was happy. It doesn’t pay to men- 
tion the excitement we had when they 
traded parts! 


Direction 
The direction was very easy which 
allowed us extra time for our ninth 
grade group. The vocal work was done 


Stage Problems 


The set was simple, effective and eavily 
done. The greatest problems were to 
plan room for the square dance sets «nd 
to arrange different levels for seating ‘he 
chorus. This latter we accomplished by 
placing the first boards for seats on 
cement blocks, the next rows on kes, 
the third on barrels and we finally pla: ed 
several girls on the piano. In order to 
facilitate answering the invitation to 
“form a set” we spotted our dancers as 
couples throughout the grouping of ‘1e 
chorus. This made rehearsals a nic: ly 
chaperoned date. For a backdrop we 
borrowed Ohio Wesleyan’s blue cyc'o- 
rama, but any outdoor backdrop would 
serve. The cabin was suggested by stc)s 
and a porch rail. These plus real cecar 
trees and a section of rail fence which 
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The setting for Smoky Mountain 
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the son of a local landscape artist secured 
for us served to balance the chorus which 
was seated diagonally across the other 
side of the stage in front of a couple 
mere cedars. It was easy to imagine 
yourself at a rude cabin in the mountains. 


Lighting 

This outdoors set was in daylight for 
two scenes, but the middle scene called 
for a sunset with a sad mood. For this 
we used all blue lights while two spots 
with deep yellow gelatine were directed 
just over the heads of the chorus and a 
light blue spot shone on Aunt Sary on 
the steps across the stage. The lovely 
effect drew gasps when the curtain 
opened. 

Costuming 

The boys’ costumes caused no undue 
concern for they wore their faded levis 
and shirts in muted colors. The hardier 
souls went barefooted. To distinguish 
the caller and Grandpa, the boys wore 
old felt hats. Andy sported a coonskin 
cap. George was the only one who wore 
a suit. When the girls decided not to 
wear skirts and blouses from last year's 
show (an idea on our part to spare their 
parents’ purses), we chose a simple one- 
piece dress using the same style for all 
except Aunt Sary, who had long sleeves 
and an apron as befitted her age. A 
beautiful effect was gained by the choice 
and grouping of colors. The girls in the 
chorus were divided into three sections 
according to their choice of pastel orchid, 
blue or green while Aunt Sary wore gray, 
Arabella, dark green and Jess, a striking 
orange. Our leading lady was literally 
a flame on the stage. Against the cedar 
trees and blue sky the effect was charm- 
ing, 

Make-up 

No problem was presented by make- 
up. George, Jess, Arabella, Ben and the 
caller were all straight. Aunt Sary was 
a olonde so we aged and powdered her. 
Both Grandpa and Andy needed whisk- 
ers. In order to have variety we used 
griy crepe hair on Grandpa's face and 
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whitened his “butch cut” with white 
liner. Andy was supposed to be younger 
so we painted his face and a spot on 


his chest with spirit gum and then patted 


coarse cut tobacco on his face to gain 
an unshaven effect. The shreds of tobacco 
which fell on his chest definitely made 
a tough man of him. 


Budget 
Music rental, $73.50 (included com- 
plete vocal scores available at $4.00, roy- 
alty and orchestration); violinist (had 
to hire one from O.W.U.), $15.00; pic- 
tures (advertising), $11.79; program 
covers, $7.22; tickets, $13.50; prizes, 


$5.00; stage, $10.22: total cost, $136.23. 


Publicity 

Publicity was handled in a variety of 
ways. First, we had a ticket sale cam- 
paign with prizes. Second, we had daily 
announcements by members of the cast 
over our public address system. Each 
one tried to keep in character as he 
served as “barker.” Third, we used post- 
ers, the most effective having cast pic- 
tures on them. Fourth, we had a ten- 
minute preview or teaser for the student 
body. Our best advertising, however, 
was done on the huge glass window of 
a local dairy store. Students who en- 
joyed painting went down and painted 
pictures and advertising on the entire 
window. Occasionally this dairy ran 
a special sundae named for the show. 
Townspeople anticipated our new dairy 
window display. 


Results 

Never had we given a_ production 
that pleased so many people. Some 
said they simply sat back and relaxed. 
Others felt they had met old friends 
when our principals sang Red River 
Valley, Wayfaring Stranger, Jesus Walks 
This Lonesome Valley and other haunt- 
ingly familiar songs of the Appalachians. 
And we felt when On Top of Old Smoky 
topped the hit parade that we had lifted 
it there. Furthermore, the cast loved the 
show and so did the directors. We closed 
the last curtain with a sigh of regret. 











TWO NEW THREE-ACTERS By Robert St. Clair 


Royalty fee both plays $10.00 for each performance. Books, 75 Cents Each 








AROUND THE CORNER. 5 men —5 women. 


Library of an old-fashioned house. ‘Shadow Hill’’ is the name of the old house in which 





live Prof. Lyman, a scientist, his daughter, Elise and son Keith. There’s also Eudora, the 
cook, who rules the roost and also domineers over Judson, the handyman. Recently em- 
ployed as the professor’s secretary is the personable and efficient Linda Halbert. The 
professor and Keith are engrossed in an invention that will bring peace to the world. 
Linda does her work well, but all along we feel that her presence bodes no good to the 
three Lymans. When it transpires that Donald, the chauffeur, is her brother, but employed 
under an assumed name, the mystery becomes tense. Years before Professor Lyman had 
betrayed Linda’s father in their scientific work and it is now her avowed purpose to 
avenge the wrong which all but ruined her own family. But Keith falls in love with Linda 
and she with him. Elise and Donald pair off. Linda must not let romance interfere with 
her plans. She steals the plans for the invention and is ready to make a get-away. Then 
in a final test there is an explosion which seriously injures Keith. Compassion now dis- 
places revenge. The change in Linda makes possible the picking up of the broken pieces 
and the remolding of the plans to create the ultimate goal of ‘‘one world.” 


THE DIARY OF SARAH SEARS. 5 men — 8 women. Interior. 


Sharp-tempered Sarah Sears takes in her orphaned niece, little dreaming Doris will be 
instrumental in the return of Sarah’s long lost love. Doris begins to understand the bitter 
maiden lady by reading in Sarah’s diary how she was left waiting at the church as a 
beautiful young girl. A distinguished looking tramp is fed and given shelter by Doris. 
She had called him in when her runaway boy friend was overcome by gas while hiding 
in a mysteriously locked closet. The tramp doctor turns out to be Sarah’s former fiance 
in disguise who is pondering the problem of letting Sarah know the real reason for his 
having deserted her so many years ago. Doris manages to bring the still loving couple 
together, soften the heartless father of her boy friend, and win a bathing beauty contest 
in the course of the play. 


BAKER’S PLAYS Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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“Our Miss Brooks,’* Eve Arden 








NSTEAD of the usual column de- 
voted to one or two programs, let's 
do some dialing around. And, rather 

than concentrate on programs that are 
outstandingly good, let’s run through the 
schedule for a week, commenting on the 
good, bad and indifferent. 

First, it should be noted that no day- 
time programs on weekdays are included 
mainly because it is presumed that since 
this magazine is aimed primarily at stu- 
dents, they are in class on such days. 
And this columnist doesn't particularly 
care to be accused of contributing to 
truancy. Secondly, the method employed 
is to classify offerings; and to make com- 
ment on the general grouping before 
speaking about individual shows. And 
finally, only the network is given, not 
the day and hour of presentation, 
because, especially in the case of tran- 
scribed shows, there can be wide varia- 
tions from area to area. 


Music 


It would require much more of a 
music critic than I profess to be to do a 
fairly thorough analysis of what is of- 
fered musically on radio and television. 
I freely admit that I prefer semi-classical 
music and “sweet swing.” For instance, 
I am highly pleased by the fact that Guy 
Lombardo is now the maestro whose or- 
chestra is holding forth on The Hit 
Parade (NBC). My memory of the 
stanza goes back to the early 1930's, 
when B. A. Rolfe’s orchestra was per- 
forming the honors. Breezy, brassy 
honors they were and always have been. 
Stories had it that George Washington 
Hill, president of the tobacco company 
sponsor, preferred his music that way, 
and since he was footing the bill, he 
managed to have his own way. Now Hill, 
who has been dead for only a few years, 
must be doing an imitation of a whirling 
dervish if he can at all hear what is 
happening on the program he was so 
proud of presenting. Giving Hill the 
benefit of the doubt, he may be in 
heaven, and since Lombardo’s is sup- 
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RADIO, TELEVISION 


DIALING 
AROUND 


By SI MILLS 


posed to be “the sweetest music this side 
of heaven,” odds are that Mr. Hill cannot 
tune him in. 

(Have you ever noticed that few 
people — goodness knows why — will 
openly admit to being Lombardo fans? 
And yet Mr. L. has been one of the na- 
tion's top bandleaders for more than 
twenty-five years. ) 

Also in the field of popular music, 
there is Club 15 (CBS) emceed by Bob 
Crosby. The main fault with this one is 
its lack of repertoire. You hear so many 
of the same songs done over again. And 
the attempts at humor between songs are 
plain, unadulterated corn. 

Also on CBS, alternating with the 
aforementioned Crosby, and under dif- 
ferent sponsorship is songstress Peggy 
Lee, who after a while turns your admi- 
ration. What you had first accepted as 
sultry delivery, soon begins to sound like 
someone singing through a mouthful of 
hot food. 

The Perry Como Show (CBS-TV) 
is an example of excellent popular musi- 
cal entertainment coupled with good 
taste. Como’s easygoing style, his choice 
of material, and his approach all com- 
bine to make for relaxing. 

In the field of recorded music and 
platter spinning, there are two outstand- 
ing examples. With the mass movement 
of big names in the entertainment field 
towards disc jockeying (viz. Meredith 
Wilson, Paul Whiteman, Bea Wayne and 
Andre Baruch, to name very few) it is 
not at all surprising to find that Eddie 
Cantor has turned his efforts in the same 
direction. After all with Cantor's long 
years of experience, one can expect any 
number of interesting anecdotes from 
this man who is known to so many 
people — big and small —in just about 
every field. One turns him on and isn't 
completely disappointed, even though 
there is a very obvious shortcoming. It 
takes a bit of figuring until you realize 
that this paragon of entertainment is 
guilty of a cardinal radio sin. His stories, 
interesting as they may be, lack transi- 
tion. There seem to be sudden changes 
in the direction of the talks, although the 
central character is ostensibly the same 
as in the story that went before. 

A more even flow is demonstrated by 
Robert Q. Lewis (CBS) on his program 
called The Waxworks. What Lewis lacks 
in firsthand information, he must make 
up in research. The job of a disc jockey 
is to fill in the gaps between records with 
talk that is intriguing in subject matter. 
Having once secured his topics, the next 


job is to deliver them in such a fashion 
that he does complete justice to them, 
Here Lewis acquits himself well. Not 
only does this comparative novice in en- 
tertainment divulge a good sense of what 
has been going on in the field, but he 
shows ability to keep his audience with 
him. 

In semi-classical music there are sey- 
eral good entries. There is the S:m- 
phonettes (CBS) and its companion 
program, The Choraliers (CBS). Eoth 
have been standbys for years, and the 
former, if memory serves me, has been 
around for some time. And for as lon«: as 
I can remember, Frank Knight has been 
the announcer of both. His calm, even 
voice without the sensational intonat ons 
of so many of the speakers you hear on 
radio helps infinitely to make for mo- 
ments of complete enjoyment and relaxa- 
tion. 

You can say the same for Hugh James 
who announces the Firestone Hour on 
NBC. The week-to-week variations on 
this show are offered by the fact that 
guests are presented, the production be- 
ing built around them. (This stanza can 
be seen on TV at the same time as it 
appears on radio. ) 

The same type of show on the same 
radio network is the Telephone Hour. 





““My Friend Irma,’ Marie Wilson 





— 
—— 





This one frequently offers instrumental 
soloists, its guests being leading figures 
in the world of music. 

In operatic music there is nothing ‘hat 
can compare with Metropolitan Opera 
on the Air (ABC). For many years now 
the Texas Company (Texaco gasoline) 
has brought to radio listeners the Sa‘ur- 
day matinee performances of the wor!d’s 
foremost company. The stage must be 
well covered by microphones because 
there is never any difficulty hearing the 
proceedings. In addition to the gencral 
excellence of the production, the inter- 
missions are always filled with lively, in- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Lilli Palmer and Rex Harrison in Venus Ob- 
served. 


—_—_—~ 
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BOUT the time you read this, those 
A responsible for the activity of the 

“ Broadway theatre will be checking 
their ledgers and closing the records for 
the 1951-52 season. As I write, there is 
still a little time to bring in the hit of 
the season and/or the Pulitzer Prize 
winner and to end the season on a 
brighter note. It has not been a very 
exciting period or one that has brought 
about important new movements or 
ideas. Perhaps the most important 
feature has been the revival of a former 
practice — the art of dramatic readings. 
Elsewhere in this issue of DRAMATICS, 
[ have told a bit about some of the in- 
dividuals who are busy in this field. Each 
day some one new announces intentions 

















of going out with a program of readings. 

The Play Series of the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy under the 
directorship of Robert Whitehead has 
been particularly interesting this year. 
[ have told at some length of the earlier 
productions: the excellent revival of 
Eugene O’Neill’s Desire under the Elms. 
This was followed by Mrs. McThing, a 
new play by the creator of Harvey — 
Mary Chase. Mrs. Chase's fantasy is 
enjoying a prosperous run and it seems 
possible that posterity may find it as 
perennial a favorite as Barrie’s Peter Pan. 

The plot of Mrs. McThing centers 
about a mother who wants her son to 
be perfect. A witch transplants the son 
to a skid-row dive and gives the mother 
a perfect little boy in his stead. The 
mother joins her son and they have 
some truly remarkable adventures be- 
fore they regain their rightful places. 
The leading roles are played by Helen 
Hayes and Brandon De Wilde. 

Mary Chase wrote a very interesting 
piece for the New York Times Theatre 
Section which appeared on February 
17, 1952. In it she told of some of the 
problems she faced in trying to write 
a play that would appeal particularly to 
children between the ages of 7 and 14. 
She concluded with the observation: 
“Because this is the most terrific chal- 
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lenge any playwright ever tried to meet 
in writing for the theatre, he cannot 
lean on those sure-fire adult ingredients 
— sex or politics. He must recognize 
the state of warfare which always exists 
in the world between the adult and the 
child and he must choose a side in this 
battle — without compromise. I believe 
he must line himself up on the side of the 
child, and yet do so in a way which will 
interest the adult too — else the child 
will never be taken to see the result.” 

The third production in the Series 
opened just a few days ago. It is a re- 
vival of Clifford Odet’s Golden Boy with 
John Garfield in the title role. When 
the Group Theatre first presented the 
play in 1937, Luther Adler played the 
leading role and Mr. Garfield was seen 
in the smaller part of Siggie. Lee J. 
Cobb, the original Willy Loman of 
Death of a Salesman played Mr. Carp 
in the first Golden Boy and is now play- 
ing Mr. Bonaparte. Art Smith, a Group 
Theatre veteran, has been promoted 
from the part of Tokio to that of Tom 
Moody. Today’s outstanding stage and 
screen director, Elia Kazan, played Eddie 
Fuselli back in 1987 and Robert. Lewis 
was seen as Roxy Gottlieb. It is pleasant 
to muse on the possibility that Messrs. 
William Hansen, Joseph Wiseman, Rudy 
Bond and Martin Greene, who are play- 
ing the lesser roles in today’s Golden 
Boy may be top figures in our theatre 
circa 1967. 

Many of you must have seen either 
stage or film productions of Odet’s drama 
of the prize ring. Perhaps some of you 
have even taken part in the enactments 
of the play. It is one of Odet’s most 
moving dramas. Its theme seems to cut 
across a wide segment of society though 
focused on the tiny square within which 
boxers compete for the title. Odet has 
softened quite a bit since he wrote the 
play. He still hits at the same kind of 
things but he doesn’t hit with the body 
blow he used in his earlier period. 
Golden Boy is a winner! 

In mid-April the ANTA Series will 
present a revival of the opera Four 
Saints in Three Acts with a book by 
Gertrude Stein and a score by Virgil 
Thomson. It will be interesting to see 
if the work creates as much stir as when 
it was first presented here in 1934. The 
final offering may be The Circus of 
Dr. Lao by Gwen Conger and Nathaniel 
Benchley. At this writing there seems 
to be some discussion as to whether the 
script will be ready for a late spring 
production. Much will depend on what 


progress the authors make with needed 
revisions. 

I am one of those (and I suspect the 
number may be larger than many will 
be willing to admit) who feels that Chris- 
topher Fry is vastly overrated. I have 
seen most of the plays which he has 
had produced in the United States and 
I fail to see why so much fuss has been 
made about him. Of the collection I 
am most apt to laud A Sleep of Prisoners. 
This was the work, you will recall, that 
was presented in a church about a group 
of prisoners of war and their dreams. 
The Lady's Not for Burning did contain 
some magnificent verse but it never 
seemed genuine as a theatre. A Phoenix 
Too Frequent set me yawning as did 
Ring ‘Round the Moon, which he adapt- 
ed from the French of Jean Anouilh. 

Mr. Fry’s latest work to be seen on 
Broadway is Venus Observed and — 
once again — a great band of usually sane 
theatregoers are singing its praises. Were 
it not for an enchanting production and 
the presence of Rex Harrison and Lilli 
Palmer, the evening would be unendura- 
ble. While attending some plays (take, 
for example, Clemence Dane’s Come of 
Age or Robinson Jeffers’ Tower Beyond 
Tragedy) one gets the feeling that the 
wordage is too magnificent and the al- 
lusions too deep to be grasped at a 
single hearing. One is impressed by the 
beauty of the speech and the wisdom of 
the playwright. While listening to the 
works of Fry, I can but echo the plaint 
of Hamlet, “Words . . . words ... 
words.” Some of the words are quite 
musical, but so is the babbling of a 
child or the notes of a thrush. As for 
Christopher Fry — I remain willing to 
be convinced but definitely skeptical. 

It had been some time since I had 
visited an arena production; thus one 
evening last week I strolled over to the 
Circle-in-the-Square where the Loft 
Players have been presenting such pro- 
luctions for more than a year. They have 
done productions at what used to be 
the Greenwich Village Casino of Dark 
of the Moon of Giraudoux’ The Enchant- 
ed, Antigone and Bonds of Interest. The 
current production is Federico Garcia 
Lorca’s Yerma (Sterile). 


The play is one which suffers by 
being done out of its locale and by the 
closeness of arena setting. Some plays 
are very much effective in the in- 
timacy of arena staging; others suffer. 
Plays which require an atmosphere of 
artifice are not helped by being played 
in the laps of the audience. There is 
something about the glow of the foot- 
lights and the scenic fittings of the stage 
which help impart the illusion. Anti- 
thetically plays which are made _ too 
forceful by arena staging, in which 
horror and tragedy hit the audience too 
hard, also suffer. Sometime when you 
are at a boring production, take your 
eyes from the dismal activities on the 
stage and observe the audience about 

(Continued on page 27) 
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A YOUNG MAN‘’S FANCY 
HEAVEN CAN WAIT 
CUCKOOS ON THE HEARTH 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 


THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 
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ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


| REMEMBER MAMA 

THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
LIFE WITH MOTHER 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU 
YEARS AGO 
RAMSHACKLE INN 

LIFE WITH FATHER 


DEAR RUTH 
JENNY KISSED ME 
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LOVE RIDES THE RAILS 
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A Best Seller Book — Popular Motion Picture — Now a Hit in Play Form 


FATHER OF THE BRIDE 


Comedy by Caroline Francke, based on the novel 
“Father of the Bride” by Edward Streeter, illustrated 
by Gluyas Williams. 


Just released, and in practically all territory, for 
non-professionals. 





This uproarious comedy, during the few months it 
has been on the market, has already proved its tre- 
mendous drawing power in almost every part of the 
country. It is already a favorite with high schools, 
colleges, and in the community theatres. 


The cast is 10 men, and 7 women. One interior setting. 


Books, 85c each. 








Fee, $35 — $25. 
Drawing through courtesy of Gluyas Williams 


THE STORY. Mr. Banks learns that one of the young men he has seen occasionally about the house is about to become his 
son-in-law. Daughter Kay announces the engagement out of a clear sky. Mrs. Banks and the two Banks boys are very happy, 
but Mr. Banks is in a dither. The groom-to-be, Buckley Dunstan, appears on the scene and Mr. Banks realizes that the 
engagement is serious. Buckley and Kay insist they will not go through the expensive foolishness of a “big” wedding. Just a 
simple affair with a few friends. We soon learn, however, that the “few” friends idea is definitely out! But Kay has promised 
Buckley a quiet wedding in a little vine-covered church, and no fuss. Then trouble really begins. Mr. Banks and the boys and 
the girl friend of one of the boys, and even Mr. Banks himself make up their own list of guests who must be invited. And no 
self-respecting girl can be shabbily dressed, and Mrs. Banks will not be satisfied with lemonade and a few sandwiches! A pro- 
fessional caterer is called in; professional florists and furniture movers; dressmakers and the whole procession begins to take 
over. Mr. Banks’ secretary is called in to assume charge of the complicated lists of friends and relatives who just can't be left 
out. Mr. Banks’ terror over the prospect of the cost mounts in a crescendo, as the lists grow. The house simply won't hold all 
the people listed, since everyone in the family secretly tampers with the card file and upsets the secretary's plans. Buckley 
quarrels with Kay because she has not kept her promise that the wedding shall be simple and the guests only a few close 
friends. Kay in a fit of temper calls off the wedding and Buckley leaves in despair, having himself forgotten to turn in an extra 
list of guests made up by his family. Of course, the lovers’ quarrel is patched up and preparations for the wedding proceed. 
The entire ground floor of the house has been cleared for action by the caterers just before the church services. Aunts and 
uncles arrive in town, get lost or can’t find taxis; wedding presents fill to overflowing the living-room; and Kay’s brothers 
frantically look for lost cuff-links and clean shirts when they are already late in attending to their duties as ushers. Mr. 
Banks, having reached the depths of hoplesness, seems incapable of thought or action. But just before he leaves for the 
church with Kay, he gets his reward when he realizes that his daughter is getting what she wants and what every bride 
should have when she leaves her family and starts out on the next stage in her life as a woman. So Kay, after shedding tears 
in her father’s arms, smiles, straightens her shoulders, and taking Mr. Banks’ arm, walks to the door with him as Banks asks 
her if she is now ready. “Let’s go knock ’em dead!” she says as the curtain falls. 
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DIRECTING: 
MINOR PROBLEMS 


By JOHN W. HALLAUER 


VEN when the general principles of 
E a directing technique are under- 

stood and applied to a production, 
there are often some relatively minor 
problems which are overlooked. These 
are not so important as to destroy the 
value of a performance completely, but 
neglect of them can seriously mar the 
best of productions. On the other hand, 
careful consideration of them can often 
make the difference between a just ade- 
quate production and one that is superla- 
tively good. 


Love Scenes 


These are often very difficult for high 
school students. Such scenes seem to 
destroy whatever relaxation and concen- 
tration the amateur actors may have. As 
a result, the audience is treated to a 
spectacle of awkwardness, embarrass- 
ment, and tension that makes it acutely 
uncomfortable. The worst of it is, the 
audience may laugh as a release for its 
discomfort, and thus complete the actor's 
discomposure. It is a sort of vicious cir- 
cle, and even the best-directed play will 
have difficulty overcoming the break- 
down of illusion, belief, and rhythm 
caused by a love scene that has become 
ludicrous when it was meant to be taken 
seriously. 

Best results are obtained by setting 
the action for love scenes, down to the 
smallest detail, early in the rehearsal 
period. The approach to the scene should 
be business-like and objective. The action 
should be rehearsed more, not less, than 
that in other scenes until it becomes sure 


oe eee 


Minn., Evelyn Probstfield, Director. 





Our Miss Brooks, Central High School (Thespian Troupe 706), Crookston, 





—_—_—. 





and precise. Embraces and kisses should 
be treated as having no more and no 
less interest than any other piece of 
stage business. Of course love scenes 
should be motivated and played with 
concentration and feeling, but this is 
one of the few places where the director's 
primary emphasis should be upon carry- 
ing through the action with ease and 
grace, particularly when working with 
amateurs. 


High school students find love scenes 
most trying when played standing, iso- 
lated in space. There are many possible 
variations, and a director is well-advised 
to find some that fit the characters and 
situation of his play. For example, many 
directors find that the difficulties tend 
to disappear automatically when the 
scene is played seated, or over the back 
of a sofa, or upon a stairway, or with 
some other variation of this nature. 


“Ad Libs” 


One of the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of a really fine production is the 
careful handling of crowds and second- 
ary characters who have no lines written 
into the original script. For example, 
we see a ballroom scene in a good 
production. Each person there is an 
individual, if we look at him carefully. 








Night Must Fall, Glen Cove, N. Y., High School (Thespian Troupe 41), Carlton Bentley, Director. 
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He has his own objectives. He may be 
carrying on a conversation that is com- 
pletely inaudible to us, but we know 
it is a real conversation, because he js 
actually communicating, and listening, 
and reacting. When the scene is over 
and the crowd must disperse, the in- 
audible conversations come up in volume 
until we have a real party babble. If 
we happen to catch a word or phrase 
here and there, it is always appropriate 
to the situation and characters. The 
crowd dialogue is carried on until every- 
one is offstage and the next scene begins. 
Probably none of this background dia- 
logue was in the script, but the director 
has brought a crowd scene to life for 
us. It has been carefully sustained, so 
that there has been no break in the for- 
ward progression of the play. 

The only sure way to achieve such an 
effect is to demand that each member 
of a crowd create a character appropriate 
to the situation and believable to himself. 
He then makes up lines or is given lines 
which are right for the character and 
which are written into the script. These 
lines should be memorized and rehearsed 
just like any other portion of the play. 
This remains true whether at any par- 
ticular moment the conversations of the 
crowd are to be inaudible to the audi- 
ence, or to be just part of a confused 
crowd noise, or to be heard distinctly by 
the audience. 

Everything that has been said aout 
crowds holds true for the individual 
character who has to “ad lib” lines. as, 
for example, he may have to do when 
greeting or meeting someone, or ma <ing 
an entrance or exit. These lines should 
be worked out in rehearsal, wr.tten 
down, memorized, and made a pe:ma 
nent part of the structure of the lay. 

This is the only method which assures 
that the actors will stay in character and 
retain the precision a play needs. Also 
it avoids the truly amazing havoc that 
can be created in a cast and audience by 
an unexpected, unrehearsed, and inap- 
propriate “ad lib.” 


(Continued on page 31) 
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to English teachers and 
directors of dramatics 


A new booklet telling how seventeen leading 
university and high school directors produced 
some of the most popular and worthwhile plays 





for the amateur stage will be sent free on 





a 


rae gone? request. These frank and instructive articles 
i se are filled with practical information. The 
pe ee booklet is titled BEHIND THE SCENES, and if you 
el Os have not already received your complimentary copy, 
ure eee please let us know and it will be mailed at once. 
SS eeet’ 


TABLE OF CONTENTS FOR 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


ARTICLES ON PRODUCING 





I oo Se oe ema by HARVEY J. POPE of the University of 
Pittsburgh 
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Sound Department, Spivack works close. 
ly with the Music Director on a show, 
Before we left the lot we were abie to 
watch him at work on Sound Stage Num. 
ber One where a recording session was 
in progress. 

In the center of the large stage were 


UDIENCES attending With a Song 
A in My Heart are getting more MUSIC 
familiar music for their money 
than they have for “— a day. ey to 
new 20th Century-Fox film is a Techni- 
color adaptation of songstress Jane ORDER 
Froman’s rise to popularity, her near- 


fatal accident, and her stirring comeback. 


The picture has an even 55 minutes 


each of music and of comedy and drama 
sequences. 
Supervising the music for the film was 


Alfred Newman, General Music Director 


at 20th. He and his brother, Lionel, 
provide the bulk of the musical direction 
for the studio. It was Lionel who sand- 
wiched us in between recording ses- 
sions to tell us about the work of the 
department. 

The music staff includes composers, 


arrangers and instrumentalists. Fifty of 


the latter are under yearly contract; 
they comprise the studio orchestra, aug- 
mented frequently by other musicians 
from off the lot. None of them finds 
much opportunity to use his talents be- 
yond the studio. The composers have 
little time to create music other than 
that required for the years crop of 


Alfred Newman, general Music Director at 20th 
Century-Fox, supervises the planning, compos- 
ing and arranging of all music for the studio's 
film productions. 








“legitimate” drama and comedy, and full 
musicals. The orchestra members are 
allowed no regular outside jobs (this 
is a union ruling), although they are 
permitted to make recordings. 

We were able to understand these 
limitations when we saw the schedules 
that have to be met from month to 
month. In addition to musicals already 
in production, seven more are in prepa- 
ration, including such assignments as 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, Call Me 
Madame, and There's No Business Like 
Show Business. The rehearsal load is 
so heavy on this kind of production that 
much of the preparation of background 
music for straight comedies and dramas 
must be done at night, after the day’s 
shooting. 

Three jobs in the music field call for 
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By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 


highly specialized skills that are peculiar 
to motion pictures. One is that of the 
vocal casting director, who must search 
out singers of specific types, in voice and 
appearance, as demanded by the script. 
Vocal casting also includes the discovery 
of the right voice for “dubbing” purposes. 
Occasionally a principal player must sing 
in a role for which he is equipped in 
everything except singing talent. In 
such cases a singer is employed to pro- 
vide the voice that the audience hears. 
A recent example occurred in the pro- 
ducing of With a Song in My Heart. 
The role of Jane Froman is played by 
Susan Hayward, a competent singer her- 
self but hardly up to the performance of 
Miss Froman. It is Jane Froman’s voice 
that is matched to Miss Hayward’s lips 
on the screen. 

A second critical job is that of the 
music mixer. This position at 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox is filled by Murray Spivack, a 
musician himself, and an expert drummer 
and teacher. Actually a member of the 








“The Overnight Ghost” 


A Farce inthree acts 


By 


KURTZ GORDON 


5 Men, 6 Women and the voice of a 
radio announcer. 


How would you like to impersonate a ghost? 
That’s what Elmer Fisher tries to do in this 
hilarious farce. No, he’s not nuts, quite the 
contrary. Elmer is performing a noble duty 
so that his good friend, Ted Collins, can 
convince Wilbur Harcourt, his prospective 
father-in-law, that he is the man for his 
charming daughter, Peggy. But Wilbur’s head 
only works negatively whenever the subject 
is approached. The things that happen are a 
for cry from their original plan, but the 
screamingly humorous situations that zoom 
the play to a riotous pitch bring a most 
satisfactory finish. Such characters as Madam 
Midnight, Professor Ecto, Miss Minnie and 
Doris Miller will delight you no end. The play 
is tightly written and designed for maximum 
entertainment. 


Books 85 cents Royalty $25 


BAKER’S PLAYS 


569 BOYLSTON ST. DENVER 2, 
BOSTON 16, MASS. al COLO. 














several drummers under a network of 
microphone booms. There were :nare 
drums, bass and kettle. The cor due. 
tor stood on a raised platform. Of 
to one side were the sound engi eers 
and the mixing panel. A bell rang and 
the red light flashed on, the star dard 
warning signals for quiet. Then a r vyth- 
mic bombardment of drumming wi: s let 
loose, varied with off-beat and syn: opa- 
tion and sharp cymbal crashes. " here 
was a sudden decrescendo as a single 
snare drum seemed to carry marching 
feet into the distance. Then a cra-hing 
climax of cadence that brought goose- 
flesh. 

A young man leaned over to us. “Wait 
till you hear the playback.” We looked 
around. The musicians were relaxing, 
pleased. The conductor was saying, 
“That was it.” We waited. Then, over 
a loudspeaker high above us, we heard 
as exciting a rendition of “Dixie” as we 
ever expect to experience. A full corps 
of bugles was carrying the melody and 
harmony — and through it all came the 
punctuating beat of the drums. 

What we hadn't know was that all the 
instruments except the drums had been 
recorded earlier on another day. The 
conductor and each of the drummers 
were wearing small button-earphones 
through which they were able to hear 
the original recording. It is with this 
recording that the drumming will be 
“mixed” by the music mixer when the 
final sound track is made. And it was 
a trial mixing that we had just listened to 
over the loudspeaker. As a result of this 
recording system, a much sharper def- 
nition is given to all of the instruments, 
and volume control is all but perfect. 

The “Dixie” number, we learned, will 
be heard in the forthcoming film, The 
Stars and Stripes Forever, the story of 
Sousa. The young man next to us was 
Bob Wagner, 22-year-old 20th player 
who will appear in the film. 

We discovered that the job of mixing 
music often involves the combining o 
not just two, but of many separate music 
tracks at the final re-recording se: sion. 
In Meet Me After the Show, a typical 
case involved the sound of taps and _ ther 
rhythmic noises, the voices of so oists 
and chorus, and the orchestra its: lf - 
making up a total battery of tvelve 
music tracks alone. 


The third music job that is both 


specialized and unique is that o! the 


music cutter. Music for a picture. like 

the dialogue and the sound effec s, i 

recorded on magnetic tape and _ then 

transferred photographically to film. The 

music cutter edits this film, working side 

by side with the sound and film ecitors 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Among the many refreshingly original, expertly written 


ROW-PETERSON QUALITY PLAYS 
ctor nduringly Popular! Exacitingly Playatle! Eminently Worthuhile! 
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Eugene Schomer as Lieutenant Mallory in Roepe, 
Troupe 1179, Sturgis, S. D., High School, Kath- 
ryn Phelps, Sponsor. 








Atlantic City, New Jersey 
(Thespian Troupe 1085) 

A variety of plays provided valuable 
experiences for our Thespian members. 
Welsh Honeymoon, a Halloween audi- 
torium program, preceded the thrilling 
Christmas presentation, Everyman, un- 
usual because for the first time, the 
faculty joined with the students in act- 
ing. The highlight of the year was the 
varsity play — Jane Austen’s sentimental 
comedy, Pride and Prejudice — presented 
on January 25 and 26. The play won 
plaudits from the students and communi- 
ty. On March 7 and 8 the Dramatics 
group assisted the Music Department in 
presenting the Gilbert & Sullivan oper- 
etta, The Mikado, before enthusiastic 
audiences. As a climax the inspiring 
Thespian initiation was held late in 
March, wth 28 students being initiated. 
The Thespian banquet on April 3 was a 
gay and delightful affair with clever 
skits presented by the underclassmen. 
The year, ending with a mammoth Class 
Night Play, written by three Thespian 
members, concludes a year of success for 
Troupe No. 1085.—Lois Becker, Reporter 

Riverton, Wyoming 
(Thespian Troupe 1103) 

Troupe 1103, under the direction of 
Mr. Orville L. Kelley, has formulated 
plans whereby the school will experi- 
ence a dramatics art not heretofore 
excelled. Riverton High School has 
granted the local troupe the opportunity 
to produce an operetta, three full length 
plays, two arena plays and three festival 
plays. 

Through the National Thespian So- 
ciety the school stage has been equipped 
with $300.00 worth of new equipment 
which they have purchased through 
play production. Next year’s goal is new 
lighting equipment.—Maxine David, Re- 
porter 

Silverdale, Washington 
(Thespian Troupe 326) 

A new way of earning points for our 
Thespians this year was working togeth- 
er with the parents and teachers on the 
PTA evening of three one-act plays, 
Curtain Call at Central Kitsap. The stu- 
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Thespians 


THESPIAN 
CHATTER 


By Our 
Student 


dent production was High Window. Our 
troupe members served as stage crews, 
ere. props and lighting for all three 
plays. 

Because of the numerous characters 
we found assembly line make-up to be 
the most efficient. The first student ap- 
plied cold cream; the next, foundation; 
then lips and cheeks; someone else, 
eyes, another lines and shadows; and 
last, the hair-do. This treatment gave 
the make-up a more uniform appear- 
ance.—Marilyn Ferch, Secretary 

Baker, Oregon 
(Thespian Troupe 221) 

The highlight of our troupe’s season 
was the manner of award granted 
our activities by the school. After serv- 
ing as the key group for both assemblies 
and all dramatic projects through the 
year, our group was given the privilege 
of selecting four outstanding Thespians 
to travel to Portland to see their choice 
of the plays of the spring season. There- 
fore, John Hansen, Gordon French, Ger- 
aldine Larkin and Jewel Riggs, accom- 
panied by Sponsor Jean Mizer, saw Kiss 
Me, Kate.—Gordon Young, President 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
(Thespian Troupe 1166) 

Our informal initiation ceremony took 
place on January 11. The candidates 
were escorted to the stage by the Vice- 
President. First came the installation of 
the Troupe. Because of distance we 
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Cast of We Shook the Fomily 











Tree, Shady Spring High School, Beaver, West Virginia, Troupe 









Charles Davies and Elvine Evans in The Late 
Christopher Bean, Troupe 755, Susquehanna 
Twp. High School, Progress, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Mary Knupp, Sponsor. 
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Contest with the one-act play Evening 
Dress Indispensable and radio plays. Ac- 
tivities to look forward to are sponsor- 
ing the Play Festival on March 1, major 
production Seven Mirrors and the For- 
ensic Speech work and more radio 
plays.—_Jacquelin Jacobs, Reporter 
Paragould, Arkansas 
(Thespian Troupe 149) 
Presenting the annual Christmas play 
has always been the highlight of the 
year for our Thespian group. It is usu- 
ally presented in the high school audi- 
torium or on the stage of one of the 
downtown theatres and is attended by 
students and any guests who wish to 
attend. Our Christmas play this year 
was a delightful one-act play, depicting 
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were not able to have another Troupe 
install ours; therefore the installation 
was conducted by Father Paul, Princi- 
pal. The installation of the officers fol- 
lowed and then the initiation ceremony. 
Each candidate’s qualifications were 
read and the history of the organization 
was given. The pledge of membership 
was taken and the new members re- 
cived their membership card, seal and 
certificate. Our activities this year have 
included participation in the Drama 
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a modern family in preparation fo 
Santa. The title of it was It Mighi Be 
St. Nick. There is food for thought in 
the advice of Mr. Nicholas, the stranger, 
who stops in with the family after he 
has car trouble. The identity of Mr. 
Nicholas is a mystery left unrevealed 
throughout the play. — Pauline Man- 
grum, Reporter 
Madison, Wisconsin 
(Thespian Troupe 1036) 
The forma! winter Thespian initiation 
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Scene from Lost Horizon, Herkimer, N. Y., 
High School (Troupe 1082) Francis Gabler, 
Director. 
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of Troupe 1036 was held on February 
17 in the Edgewood High School audi- 
torium. Twelve new candidates were 
admitted to the society in the presence 
of parents, alumni and friends. Five of 
the older members received stars. The 
aims and achievements of the National 
Thespian Society were given by mem- 
bers of the society and the initiates. The 
initation ceremony was followed by en- 
tertainment and refreshments. Member- 
ship in the Edgewood troupe now totals 
nineteen. Tryouts have been held for 
parts in the play, Our Town, which will 


Formal Initiation of Troupe 1060, held on January 31, 


High School, Alberta Jackson, Sponsor. 
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formal initiation is scheduled for spring. 
The appointed by-laws committee is at 
work. A one-act play contest, sponsored 
by The Thespian Society, was held on 
November 30, in which the four high 
school classes participated and the con- 
testants followed standard rules. 

The plays were rated first and second 
and the classes were rated for publicity, 
staging, carpentry and ticket sales. A 
large number of students, both Thes- 
pians and non-Thespians, combined 
their talents to make this a big success. 
The publicity was well handled with 
two dummies in store windows, an as- 
sembly pep rally, a street banner, many 
posters and skits given through the pub- 
lic address system. One of the two win- 
ning plays went to the state drama 
festival in March. First prize was taken 
by the Junior Class with a comedy, 
Good Night, Caroline; second prize was 
awarded to the Freshman Class with a 
fantasy, The Gooseberry Mandarin. — 
Ann Cumming, Scribe 


Youngstown, Ohio 
(Thespian Troupe 479) 


This year Thespian Troupe 479 of 
Rayen School, Youngstown, Ohio, is 
celebrating its tenth anniversary. The 
troupe began this momentous year by 
presenting a revival of its first public 
presentation, You Cant Take It with 
You, directed by our sponsor, Lucille 
Lee. In December the troupe held a 
banquet in honor of its anniversary. Over 
70 alumni, including some of the charter 
members, were present. At this meeting 
10 new members were initiated and 
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be given by the Senior class of Edge- 
wood on May 1 and 2. — Rose Goode- 
nouzh, Secretary 


Ridgefield, Connecticut 
(Thespian Troupe 1162) 


The Ridgefield High School Thespian 
Society has been doing effective and 
noteworthy work. The spark that set off 
this chain reaction was the installation 
of officers in October. However, this was 
jusi' a preliminary procedure, and a 
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Frank W. Tear, Rayen School Principal, 
was installed as an honorary member. A 
one-act play, It Does Something for You, 
was presented before four different clubs. 
A special assembly program was given 
in February.—Rachel Scali, Secretary 


St. Anne, Illinois 
(Thespian Troupe 1111) 
The troupe, sponsored by Miss Irene 


Clausen, began the school year of 1951- 
1952 with eleven active members. In 






Richard Crosby in Mister Angel, Troupe 765, 
Englewood, Colo., High School, Jeanne Foote, 
Director. 








the fall we gave a three-act play — Our 
Girls. This production increased the 
number of candidates for membership. 
In November the troupe also sponsored 
an all-school Talent Show which proved 
to be successful. 

In January of this year we had a 
formal initiation at which time we initi- 
ated twenty-three members into the so- 
ciety. In March the Thespian Festival 
will be given for the community. A 
great many of our Thespian members 
are participating in the annual speech 
contests and we are also entering Parted 
on Her Wedding Morn .in the one-act 
play contest. Our next big production 
was Ramshackle Inn in April.—Darlene 
Cyrier, Secretary 


Brownsville, Pennsylvania 
(Thespian Troupe 187) 


The Brownie Thespians were very 
active during the first semester. We 
opened the year with a dance in Sep- 
tember and later a skating party. Oc- 
tober saw the work of the Student Di- 
rectors with an evening of five one-act 
plays: It Took a Woman, Ten Flights 
Up, The Affair of the Slipper, Dragon 
Boat and The Man Who Thought of 
Everything. For the Armistice Day 
Joint P.T.A. Program the Thespian 
Verse Choir presented There's a Nation. 
In early December Those Websters, the 
three-act comedy of Radio fame, was the 
attraction at Senior High Matinee and 
for the public. The Christmas Crusade 
was the combined production of B.H.S. 
Chorus classes and the Troupe, and 
given to the Rotary Club in addition to 
the school. National Drama Week was 
celebrated with the production of the 
mystery-comedy Murder in Rehearsal, 
and in March International Theatre 


Month was celebrated with a three-act 
play. The year will close with the an- 
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nual Awards Banquet, but the troupe 
members plan to attend the Fourth Dra- 
matic Arts Conference in Indiana U. so 
activities will continue after the closing 
of the school term. President Louise 
Springer and her officers have planned 
a fine program for the term.—Leo Augus- 
tus, Publicity Chairman 


Amarillo, Texas 
(Thespian Troupe 335) 


Our Thespian Troupe has been ex- 
tremely active during this 1951-52 
school year. Under the direction of our 
sponsor, Mrs. N. N. Whitworth, we 
have presented for assembly programs 
the following one-act plays: New School 
for Wives, Five for Bad Luck, Which Is 
the Road to Boston?, The Man in the 
Bowler Hat, The Women Folk, and Dust 
of the Road. At Christmas we presented 
the play Where Love Is very effectively 
without the use of properties. At the 
present time we are collaborating with 
the music department in the production 
of our annual operetta. This year we 
are producing Victor Herbert's Sweet- 
hearts. The play we have chosen to be 
presented in the Interscholastic League 
contest is a cutting from She Stoops to 
Conquer by Oliver Goldsmith. Addi- 
tional plans for the future include the 


Daher, Sponsor. 





Cast of Our Miss Brooks, Nitro, W. Va., 
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High School (Troupe 665), Sadie 
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presentation of a three-act play—thus 
culminating a successful year of drama. 
— Ann Harrison, Secretary 

Shelburn, Indiana 

(Thespian Troupe 1142) 

1951 was the year in which the Na- 
tional Thespian Society arrived at Shel- 
burn High School. Our initiation cere- 
mony was held on September 21, 1951. 
We have already completed quite a few 
projects. At present, we have ten mem- 
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bers—nine seniors and one junior. In 
the spring we are planning to have an- 
other initiation ceremony for all other 
eligible juniors and sophomores to carry 
on our work. During National Educa- 
tion Week we conducted a program for 
the entire school and patrons. We pre- 
sented Halves!, a one-act play by Mar- 
garet P. Browne, and three choral 
readings. On November 9 we presented 
Little Women as dramatized by Pauline 
Phelps. One member of the Dramatic 
Club, who hopes to be a Thespian, has 
written a one-act play entitled Happy 
Birthday, which is to be presented by 
the club at our next meeting. We feel 
that we have progressed quite a bit in 
our first year as Thespians and we are 
striving to keep this organization in full 
swing in our school.—Jane Lowry, Sec- 
retary. 


Glen Ellyn, Illinois 
(Thespian Troupe 233) 


The activities of Troupe 233 in Glen- 
bard High School have included many 
students under Thespian direction. Last 
spring Thespians and our large dramatic 
club, Kits and Skits, presented an hour's 
cutting of a three-act play directed en- 
tirely by students. This was presented 
before our students and those at Arling- 
ton High School. Our initiations for new 
members now numbering twenty-six fol- 
lowed a dessert at a member’s hom: af- 
ter which we attended Two Blind « fice 
at the Goodman Theatre in Chicago. In 
the fall we started out the year wit! the 
popular informal dance, The Sweater 
Hop. In October, Masque and G wvel, 
including many Thespians, gave a cl. ver, 
original play where split infinitives and 
dangling participles used by song w: ters 
were on trial. The climax of the year 
thus far was our Senior Play, Life \Vith 
Father, given in November before < ca 
pacity audience. All are now loc«<ing 
forward to the Junior Play, Our Miss 
Brooks. All activities are under the di- 
rection of our sponsor, Miss Rachel 
Whitfield. — Jacqueline Kemper, \ice- 
President 
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LONGMANS’ 
PLAYS 


Full Length 


Eastward in Eden 

Meet a Body 

Night of January 16th 

The Whole Town’s Talking 
Second Childhood 
Icebound 

The Queen’s Husband 
Sun-Up 

Magnificent Obsession 

The Young in Heart 

White Banners 

The Clown Who Ran Away 
Bachelor’s Wife 


One Act 


How to Propose 
Thursday Evening 
The Valiant 

Thank You, Dr. 

Good Medicine 

Birthday of the Infanta 
Overtones 


The Pot Boiler 








Ask for free play catalogue. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3 

















MODERN MAKE-UP 
MOVIES 


A complete, correct and comprehensive 
course in the ART OF MAKE-UP for the 
stage. Using 16MM sound motion pictures 
with lesson sheets for future reference. 


CREATE NEW INTEREST IN 
YOUR DRAMA CLASS 


Films HIGHLY Recommended: 


"The most complete instruction in the art of 
make-up. These films should be a big help to 
= teacher and student.'* —High School, Colo- 
rado. 


"The films on MODERN MAKE-UP were won- 
derful. | don't think | have ever had a unit 
of work in my drama classes which has created 
so much interest. | have recommended purchase 
of a set. For me, a director, they are a MUSTI" 
—Senior High School, Texas. 


“Your excellent films on make-up were received. 
The class enjoyed them and we will want them 
again next year." —High School, New York. 


“Our drama director was so impressed with the 
moke-up films that he requests this department 
to purchase a sef. We have entered them in 
~~ _ budget." —Audio-Visual Ed. Dept. High 
chool. 


FILMS: For RENT or SALE 
WRITE for full details and terms 


Order from the nearest distributing office 
BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 
“49 Powell Street, San Francisco 2, California 
(or) 

BANNER PLAYS 


235 West Court Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Staging ...........- 
“Acting: Energy, Communion, Emotion" 
“Acting: Motivation and Concentration" 
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Alice in Wonderland, as Staged at Albert 
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"As | See It'' (Editor's page) 
Oct. 4, Nov. 4, Dec. 3, 
Jan. 2, Feb. 6, Mar. 3, Apr. 3, 


“As Near as Your Mailbox” .............. 


Bartlett, Betty J.: Staging Men Are Like 
ED. cncoss sebuenéeeknssbesedrensenode 


Bean, Louise Burk: ''As Near As Your Mail- 


Best Thespian Honor Roll, 1950-51 ........ 


Blank, Earl W., ed.: Play of the Month, q. v. 
"Building Superior Men and Women" ... 


Carmichael, H. Kenn: Screen (Dept.), q. v. 
"Casting the Show" 


Children's Theatre 
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"Smack in the Middle!’ ................ 
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Children's Theatre Conference: Echoes 
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Cinema, see Screen 
Clark, Catherine: ‘This Is the Life!" 
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Contest Plays (a series) 
"Selecting the Conrest Play’’ 


"Guide to Good Plays" 
“Acting: Relanation” .....cccccccccccccese 
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"Acting: Energy, Communion, Emotion" .. 
"Directing: Pre-Rehearsal Planning’ ...... 
“Directing: Physical Action, Properties, 
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Cradle of Glory, Staging ...............065 


Current Performers (a series) 
"Actor Managers” 


"Child Stars" 
"Grand Gals’ 
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"Musical Comedy Queens" ............... 
Yo ci cc conebinseneeebenedoese 
"Three First Ladies" 
"Up and Coming” 
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De Marco, Norman: "Planning Comes First'’ 
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"Dialing Around" see Radio 
“Direciing: Minor Details’ 
“Directing: Physical 
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“Directing: Pre-Rehearsal Planning" ........ 
Dodson, Barbara: Staging Our Miss Brooks 
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Draper, Diane and LeFors, Mary Lou: Stag- 
ing Abe Lincoln in Illinois .............. 
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Gitelman, Robert E.: ‘'Globe Playhouse at 
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"Globe Playhouse at Hofstra’’ .......... 
"Good Will among Schools" ................ 
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“Guide to Good Plays” ................... 
Hahn, Mildred B.: ''The Pageant Enters'' 
Hallauer, John W.: Contest Plays, q. v. 
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Action, 


Hearn, Kathryn Eckler, Staging Smoky 

Ses a epee cae aie’s 
Horton, Louise C.: Children's Theatre, q. v. 
"It's Funtl"’ 


"It's IU in '52'' (Conference Program) 
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Feb. 16 
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LeFors, Mary Lou, see Draper 

Lesniak, Marie T.: Staging Life with Father .. 
Life with Father, Staging 
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“May Day at Earlham” ........... ccc ccceee 
McNett, Marie: Staging Cradie of Glory .. 
Men Are Like Streetcars, Staging.......... 


Miller, Leon C.: "As | See It," q. v. 
Mills, Si: Radio and TV (Dept.), q. v. 
Mitchell, Marion June: "Dear Joan’ ...... 


Mitchell, Ronald: "Music Adds to the Play" 
Movies, see Screen 

“Music Adds to the Play" 
PE SP ois cn wecdatccvees esses 
"Musical Comedy Queens" ................ 


Myers, Paul: Current Performers, q. v.— 
Theatre on Broadway, q. v. 
Our Miss Brooks, Staging 


"Pageant Enters, The’ ................0005 
Pearson, Bruce L.: ‘May Day at Earlham" 
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Pearson, Talbot: ‘Brief Views'' (Reviews), 
final page, each issue— 

"Respect for Royalty’ ................... 
Pengel, Georgia: ‘Albert Lea's Alice in 
Wonderland'’ 
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Play of the Month, Staging of 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois 


Cradle of Glory 
Double Door 
Friend Hannah 
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Men Are Like Streetcars 
Our Miss Brooks 
Smoky Mountain ............. ccc ccc cee eeees 
Radio and TV (Dept.), ‘Dialing Around"’ 
Oct. 22, Nov. 18, Dec. 18, 
Jan. 14, Feb. 17, Mar. 19, Apr. 14, 

“Reading Rehearsals'' 
"Respect for Royalty" 


Robinson, Karl F.: "Building Superior Men 
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Samples, M. David: ‘Theatre after Gradu- 
ation" 
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Screen (Dept.) 
"Seach for Talent" 


“Casting the Show" 
"Training the Talent'' 
“Family of Workers" 
"Feeding the Lot" 
"Shooting the 
“Tracking the Sound" 
"Music to Order" 
ORES cncacccconcedddebdocetace 
"Selecting the Contest Play" 
Sheets, Roberta Dinwiddie: 
TN i icdineiienstnnte oie talus Deana inane 
Shefter, Milton: ''Good Will among Schools" 
"Shooting the Works" 
Oe EE «tc nkcccccwecescccaces 
Smoky Mountain, Staging 
“EE dea cbcbnnshaaendyeedvebesakenss? 
Stafford, Linley M.: ‘Theatre of Japan" 
Television, see Radio and TV 
“Theatre after Graduation" 
ec  _ 
"Theatre on Broadway"’ (Dept.) 
Oct. 18, Nov. 24, Dec. 13, 
Jan. 16, Feb. 19, Mar. 18, Apr. 18, 
Thespian Chatter 
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Staging Friend 
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Oct. 24, Dec. 20, Jan. 20, 

Feb. 20, Mar. 24, Apr. 22, 
"This Is the Life!"’ 
"Three First Ladies'' 
"Training the Talent" 
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Withey, Joseph A.: "Reading Rehearsals” .. 
Zigerell, James J.: "Come to the Theatre” .. 
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MUSIC 
(Continued from page 20) 


to achieve a perfectly synchronized prod- 
uct. 


The creating of a score for a picture . 


is usually started about the time the 
first draft of the script is completed. The 
composer and the choreographer co- 
operate from the start. Sometimes a 
quick change in plans is necessitated by 
an unexpected change in casting. In 
one such case a role was assigned to 
Betty Grable instead of Mitzi Gaynor for 
whom some of the music had already 
been composed. New songs were written 
and much of the original work was re- 
shaped to fit the particular style of Miss 
Grable. 


We were anxious to know the qualifi- 
cations of a screen composer and music 
director. “Many novelists,” answered 
Lionel Newman, “aren't equipped to 
write a screenplay. They lack either ex- 
perience with the film medium or a 
native knack for it. Much the same can 
be said of musicians.” The studio artist 
must compose in direct. relation to a 
complicated process that involves much 
more than his music; he must create, but 
he cannot create independently. Lionel 
Newman’s preparation for this kind of 
work dates back to his younger days as 
a rehearsal pianist, when his musical 
sense was being disciplined to embrace 
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right, an undertaker. 
they find there’s another ‘‘guest’’ 


funeral’s to be Monday. 


climbs into bed with Hercules. 


ROYALTY, $10.00 
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Perhaps they didn’t know when they were well off, or maybe 
they were just gluttons for punishment, but Hercules Nelson’‘s 
uncle and aunt had long wanted him to come spend a week end 
with them. And to top it off, they even went so far as to say 
he could bring his bosom pal, Wilbur Maxwell. So with suit- 
cases in hand, the boys arrive at Uncle Bob’s, set for a big 
week end. That’s putting it mildly indeed because Hercules 
knows his uncle has taken a new job, but what he doesn’t 
know until it’s too late is that uncle is a mortician. That's 
Needless to say, the boys are terri- 
fied. They‘’re all for heading home pronto, especially when 
in the house, 
boy named Jason Quigley who — “ran out of gas.” 
But then Wilbur spots Celeste, 
Herc’s cousin, and boom — just like that — decides to stay. 
Well, it’s not long till things start happening in ways that 
would put most brave men to flight. 
Quigley, the “‘guest,“” walks around, reads the paper and 
He gallivants around in a 
most uncorpus delecti fashion. The boys are mortally terrified. 
But they haven’t seen anything yet. Mr. Quigley isn’t really 
dead. Someone tried to do away with him while he was asleep, 


and take into account the performances 
of others. 


The Music Department maintains an 
enormous library of published music 
and of music composed specifically for 
the studio's pictures. All music that has 
been recorded for past films is cata- 
logued and stored by the Sound Depart- 
ment for future reference. This re- 
corded music cannot be reused, however. 
If a composition is to be used a second 
time, it must be newly recorded by live 
musicians. “Canned” music is strictly 
taboo. 


Lionel Newman recalled the trouble 
the zither craze gave him following the 
,opularization of that instrument through 
The Third Man. He had a hunch that 
two guitars might carry the entire score 
of a new picture, Rawhide, and provide 
the same kind of theatrical excitement 
that the zither had given in the earlier 
film. He made one mistake: his hunch 
was wrong. The entire score was redone 
with full orchestra! 


Music-wise, With a Song in My Heart 
is packed with nostalgic memories. A 
medley, sung to the G.I.’s overseas in- 
cluded “America, the Beautiful,” “Cali- 
fornia, Here I Come,’ “Maine Stein 
Song,” “Back Home in Indiana,” “Dixie,” 
“Chicago,” “Deep in the Heart of Texas,” 
and several others. In other sequences 
such favorites as “Blue Moon” and “That 
Old Feeling” take the spotlight. 
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7 men, 7 women 


thing’s messed up. 
an old 
His 


For one thing, Mr. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


so he evolved a plan: 
dead, then show up at his own funeral and trap the guilty 
party. Now Herc’s for leaving — until he sees Nina, the 
“‘deceased’s’”’ grand-daughter and boom, “‘just like that,’’ he 
decides to stay. Well, no doubt Mr. Quigley had a good plan, 
and no doubt things would have ended peacefully, but there’re 
two things he failed to reckon with: Wilbur Maxwell and 
Hercules Nelson. They set out to solve the case and matters 
soon go from bad to worse to terrible. 
that her Grandpop’s alive, she tips off the family, and every- 


By Donald Payton. “Finders Creepers” is definitely the grandest and most 
amusing mystery comedy we have ever published — it’s a scream from start 
to finish for young and old. This play has no weak spots — every act is 
good — every moment is exciting. 100% clean entertainment. Very easily 
produced with one easy setting. 


He’d make his family think he was 


Hercules tips off Nina 


Uncle Bob is implicated and mistakenly 


carted off to the klink, and the boys finally come face to 
face with the culprit, after first getting everyone out of the 
house who could help them. The boys finally escape with their 
necks, but not before one of the wildest finishes ever. 
a play chock-full of choice comedy parts: Little sister Frankie 
who loves mystery thrillers; Daphne the maid, who’s always 
lowering the boom on old Claudie, the caretaker; and live- 
wire Granny, who with hep cat, Mr. Quigley, keeps the whole 
joint jumpin’ in this well-paced, rib-tickling mystery comedy, 
with an emphatic accent on the comedy. 
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MIDWEST 


THEATRE 


(Continued from page 15) 
you. Study their reactions — what makes 
them laugh or cry, why they fidget or 
study the rest of the audience (as you 
are doing). A spectator in the theatre 
can take only just so much tragedy and 
beyond that point he will laugh at it 
to relieve the tension. That is how the 
Loft Players’ Yerma was registering the 
night I attended. Its audience just could 
not bear up under the strain. 


A British importation had a very brief 
existence on our shores — eight showings. 
Sylvia Rayman’s Women of Twilight is 
a study of ladies of the streets, which 
has been enjoying tremendous success 
in London. It arrived here in the midst 
of a great fight over the scenery. The 
sets had been imported from London 
and the local scenic union felt it an in- 
justice. Pickets mingled with _first- 
nighters at the premiere and there was 
considerable yowling from all quarters. 
Those who were fast enough to catch 
the work report that it was very gripping 
but very sordid, that it was extremely 
well played but that it was “just that 
kind of thing that doesn’t go here.” I 
just ask to be forgiven in this instance 
for not being one of the quick movers. 


As we move toward the end of the 
season, the strongest offerings are the 
hit musicals, which continue to play to 
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capacity nightly. South Pacific, Guys and 
Dolls, The King and I, Top Banana, 
Pal Joey are the champions in this cate- 
gory. All of these are familiar to you. 
All of them are new works with the 
exception of the last-named which was 
first presented eleven years ago. In the 
interim, Richard Rodgers and Lorenz 
Hart have grown in esteem and reputa- 
tion and, as a result, Pal Joey is a more 
popular show today than it was in its 
first production. Vivienne Segal is seen 
in her original role and Harold Lang 
is playing the famous “heel” created 
by Gene Kelly. The score is filled with 
favorites such as Bewitched, Bothered 
and Bewildered, Zip and I Could Write 
a Book. 

In the non-musical field Joseph 
Kramm’s The Shrike and Jan de Har- 
tog’s two-character play The Fourposter 
are both contenders for this season’s 
prizes. In the former Jose Ferrer and 
Judith Evelyn are giving stunning per- 
formances. Hume Cronyn and his wife, 
Jessica Tandy, are the entire cast of the 
latter. Other works which will merit 
consideration are Paul Osborn’s drama- 
tization of John P. Marquand’s Point of 
No Return; John van Druten’s adapta- 
tion of Christopher Isherwood’s The 
Berlin Stories, entitled for the stage, 
I Am a Camera; S. N. Behrman’s Jane, 
adapted from a story by W. Somerset 
Maugham. As you can see, all of these 
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are works adapted to the stage from 
other literary forms. 


Next week George Taboris postponed 
Flight into Egypt will have its premiere. 
This is a story of todays war refugees 
and one which may prove to be of con- 
siderable importance. Irene Mayer Selz- 
nick is the producer; Elia Kazan has 
staged the work — the duo responsible 
for A Streetcar Named Desire. The 
Messrs. Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse are about to present a new play 
by Sigmund Miller, One Bright Day. As 
one who will always revel in the recollec- 
tion of Arsenic and Old Lace, I feel 
that a production under these auspices is 
most promising. One of most important 
producer-directors, Guthrie McClintic, is 
doing a new play by William Marchant 
—To Be Continued. | 


It is certainly safe to say that thus far 
the current season has not presented 
any new great playwriting talent. It 
may be safer to qualify this statement 
with “at least no work that would yet 
indicate the presence of such a talent.” 
It has been a difficult period for the 
theatre economically, and this has been 
reflected in the generally unsettled at- 
mosphere of theatre production. As an 
old season wanes, however, a new one 
comes into being. Therein lies the prom- 
ise and perhaps in the 1952-53 season 
the promise will be fulfilled. 
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DIALING 
(Continued from page 14) 


formative sessions. What is more, Milton 
Cross, announcer for the program for 
these many years, mentions the sponsor's 
name as seldom as possible during the 
broadcast period. Good taste is dis- 
played always, the spotlight remaining 
on the music. 


Also in the field of music there is the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra. This is not 
just an “also ran,” but a first rate example 
of radio in close alliance with the arts. 
And along with it must be mentioned 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
(CBS). The two last named symphonic 
shows approach closely the idea of at- 
tending leading concerts, featuring the 
best in orchestral and solo presentations. 
“Bravos” and applause are thundered by 
the studio audience at each performance, 
and the warmth and enthusiasm implicit 
in this reception are indications that a 
worthy job has been completed. 


Drama 
For purposes of simplifying the task at 
hand, I am removing from consideration 
in the field of dramatics series that are 
given primarily to situation comedy or to 
the group I prefer to think of as “mys- 
tery-adventure.” 


Whatever the classification, I have 
found that the use of an organ instead 
of an orchestra in supplying musical 
bridges, generally makes for flatness and 
lack of color. The purpose of the bridge, 
as its name implies, is to provide a means 
of transportation from one point of the 
program to another. And since this form 
of magic carpet is not the kind on which 
one can step to be carried away, it must 
be sufficiently capable of enveloping 
him, of carrying him away, and of drop- 
ping him just where the author is making 
his setting. There are times—infrequent 
times— when a single instrument can 
serve to do the carrying — using bag- 
pipes, for instance, may surround you 
with the aura of Scotland — but for the 
most part a full orchestra is needed. 
Imitations only help remind the listener 
that the show he’s hearing is being done 
on a limited budget and can't afford an 
orchestra. 


Leaders in the dramatic show class, by 
virtue of their ability and material, are 
Theatre Guild on the Air (NBC) and 
Lux Hollywood Theatre (CBS). The 
former usually presents radio adapta- 
tions of Broadway plays, while the latter 
series performs the same function for 
movies. In addition, both feature stars 
of the media they represent. One may 
expect then to be regaled with oral 
treats. Not necessarily. For often their 
very strength becomes a weakness. The 
“star system” has many virtues, but there 
can be disappointments too. For ex- 
ample, Lunt and Fontanne, who have 
proven their ability many times over on 
the boards, have turned in some micro- 
phone performances that have been me- 
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chanical and wooden. Mind you, they 
are only one example. You wonder: Are 
the actors in a strange medium? Or isn't 
the fault theirs at allP Could it be that 


_the powers that be on the show(s) have 


chosen to bring to the listener a vehicle 
that is too alien to radio? The shows are 
never downright bad. They move be- 
tween “excellent” and “fair.” The only 
way to pass judgment is to change the 
“must listen” to “must start to listen.” 
If by the end of the first act the listener 
is not convinced or pleased, then he must 
look elsewhere for his radio fare. 


One may interpret the title The Big 
Hand (ABC) as meaning the one on 
the face of the clock. But according to 
the opening reading on this program it 
is meant to indicate the big hand of 
fate. Most of these unit dramas in this 
half hour could very easily fit into the 
classification of “adventure,” along with 
Suspense (CBS), but one wonders where 
to draw the line. Suffice it to say that 
both are well done consistently, main- 
taining the highest standards of good 
radio listening. 

Television also has a very good por- 
tion of its time given to dramatic pres- 
entations. For instance, Studio One 
(CBS) has been one of the pioneers 
that has maintained a consistently good 
production program. Rather than dealing 
with big name stars, this stanza has 
managed with much success to bring 
to the foreground a bevy of excellent 
young actors. Felicia Montealegro, 
Charlton Heston and many others who 
got their start in television dramatics 
have been catapulted to stardom and 
popularity through their work on Studio 
One. 

Over at NBC Television Robert Mont- 
gomery Presents has done a good job 
of bringing to the viewer some of the 
better video shows. Mr. Montgomery 
for many years has shown himself to be 
the sort of individual who is willing to 
depart from the accepted method of 
doing things. As a result of this indi- 
viduality on his part, his television efforts 
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have shown a good deal of inventiveness. 

For many years an outstanding radio 
presentation, The Goldbergs are now 
available on television. Their actions 
so universal, so appealing, have found 
many admirers by efforts on the screen. 

Showing a kind of split personality 
the radio production City Hospital 
(CBS) is making its mark on the ABC 
Television Network. In this case although 
each drama is individual the joining 
link is the common background, if not 
the same characters. The result has been 
an interesting conglomeration of stories 
well presented and well enacted. 

In the juvenile department, but hardly #* 
limited, is Mr. I. Magination (CBS-TV). 
The technique here is to use storie: that 
have become classics in literature and 
to produce them in such a manne: that 
they appeal to the young people to whom 
they should mean so much. This is an 
outstanding example of television’s etter 
efforts. 

Comedy 


In the Adventures of Ozzie and H xrriel 
(ABC) there is brought to the listenet 
a picture of home life that is real a: wel 
as entertaining. The same may be said 





are people that you and I know in situa- ; 
tions in which they are likely to findg?™ 
themselves. These are not con‘riv 
situations but those which are known 
to all of us. 
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Thespian Troupe 18, St. Petersburg, Florida, installed on January 30, 1952, by Dr. C. Taylor Whittier, Principal. Wiley B. Bowyer is the sponsor. 
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hure#’ Bob Hope (NBC) is an example of 
ramag ie contrived comedian about whom I 
m thinking. Even the playlets he pre- 
M. fents, although Hope is undoubtedly one 
——jif America’s foremost comics, are very 
ibviously vehicles for humorous lines. 
ness@ here is not the slightest attempt to 
radiogpass them off as real situations. But 
nowgHope is out to make you laugh and he 
tions @ucceeds admirably. 
oundg@ Also in the domestic comedy field, 
reen,@uut hardly realistic, is the Phil Harris- 
alityfAlice Faye show (NBC). There is a 
spital wealth of humorous situations, and the 
ABC§ines are well calculated and perfectly 
oughf timed. The only complaint I have with 
iningy§ tis show is that Alice Faye is still trying 
F not o pass herself off as a singer. 
beenf In Life with Luigi (CBS) can be 
oriesg ound a heartwarming humor that reach- 
é more for chuckles than it does for 
tuffaws. This series of experiences of an 
ltalian immigrant, along with the other 
English-smashing classmates in public 
night school, brings to the listeners a 
that #athos and entertainment that are satis- 
thom Ying and amusing. 
‘cs anf In Our Miss Brooks (CBS Radio and 
ette#!V) one has the kind of teacher and 
schooling system he may consider as 
ideal. It must be remembered, however, 
that the glimpses you get of “Miss 
Brooks” are the kind that will come with 
individuals rather than with classroom 
cai(g sociation. The program has a clear, 
hesefUcisive personality in the form of “Miss 
ituafetooks,” and together with the other 
“ fndgPetsonalities presented a good half hour 
rived’ the result. In addition, there is Eve 
Arden’s capable handling of her. role. 
Her facility in delivering the lines makes 
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what may seem like a wiseacre who 
knows all the answers become a vibrant 
character. 

On the other hand, Meet Millie (CBS) 
brings forward a group of individuals 
who are neither believable nor likable. 
The fault lies mainly in the script, al- 
though the actors, like their material, 
show definite signs of spottiness. In 
order for lines to have any meaning, 
they must first be well joined and then 
they must be well managed. Frankly 
I'd rather not meet Millie. 

Then there is My Friend Irma (CBS), 
who like Miss Brooks, has recently 
added TV to her radio endeavors. Sur- 
rounded by a rooming-house full of 
zanies, and kept near the ground by her 
level-headed Jane, the mentally-lacking 
Irma (capably portrayed by Marie Wil- 
son) is the cause of many hearty laughs. 


Mystery-Adventure 


Along with America’s desire to laugh, 
there is a strong penchant for thrills. 
That may explain the wild rash of 
stories of daring and experience served 
up to the listener-viewer. It will be fool- 
hardy to try to comment on all of them 
individually. It can be said that pro- 
grams like This Is Your F. B. I. (ABC), 
F. B. I. in Peace and War (CBS), David 
Harding, Counterspy (NBC), and a host 
of others, are captivating entertainment. 
One becomes so interested in the pro- 
ceedings most of the time he loses sight 
of the devices employed. He doesn't 
even stop to question the widespread 
use of radio communication in the ap- 
prehension of criminals. This use of oral 
communication is a good way of saving 


both time and authorial ability since it 
allows for the continued movement of 
story without elaborate planning and 
extra verbiage. 


Some of the detective stories are sad 
disappointments so far as I am con- 
cerned. (Guess I’m in the minority too 
because most of them have been running 
several years.) Mr. Keen, Tracer of Lost 
Persons (NBC) has a mechanical, con- 
trived quality that is completely lacking 
in warmth. Richard Rogue (ABC) is so 
very much opposite that his garrulous, 
idiomatic nature soon seems to be forc- 
ing itself on you. Gangbusters (CBS), 
by omitting musical bridges, achieves 
a flatness unaided by a narrated climax. 
Best — and noisiest part of the show is 
the closing signature of sirens mixed 
with machine gun fire and police whis- 
tles. 


These, I maintain, are only occasional 
blurs on the scene. You must take into 
account such offerings as The Whistler 
(Mutual), Richard Diamond (ABC) and 
The Mysterious Traveller (Mutual). The 
combination of good writing, good act- 
ing and good situations prove that “mys- 
tery-adventure’ is a field in which you 
can find entertainment. 


There are many other worthwhile pro- 
grams deserving of comment: Twenty 
Questions (Mutual), Information Please 
(Mutual), The People Act (CBS), Ed- 
ward R. Murrow (CBS), and many other 
shows with diverse aims. Perhaps at 
some time in the future, when there is 
more time and space, it will be possible 
to give them the consideration they so 
richly deserve. 
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SPECIALISTS 
(Continued from page 11) 


which appeared in the NEw York HEr- 
ALD TRIBUNE on March 5: “Miss Skinner 
has, in this instance, surrounded herself 
with a full-scale production. Donald 
Oenslager has designed warm and aftec- 
tionately detailed portals, poster-studded 
drop curtains, and delightfully fanciful 
cut-outs, which pass for barouches, ca- 
thedral statuary, and the bistro back- 
grounds of Toulous Lautrec. These sug- 
gest the enchanting gas-lit world of 
last-century Paris with gaiety and charm, 
and the mood is rounded out by an ad- 
mirably theatrical musical score provided 
by Kay Swift.” We shall leave Cornelia 
Otis Skinner in last-century Paris in the 
hope that after myriad audiences have 
seen her there, she will return in another 
play and introduce us to new people in 
a new locale. 


One of the most famous of the current 
troupes of specialists is the First Drama 
Quartet. This is the company who have 
been presenting a reading of the Don 
Juan in Hell sequence from George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s Man and Superman. They 
will soon reopen in New York to ac- 
commodate the scores of people who 
were unable to secure tickets for their 
engagement earlier this season. The 
troupe is composed of Cedric Hard- 
wicke, Charles Boyer and Charles Laugh- 
ton with Agnes Morehead the sole dis- 


Orville Kelley, Sponsor, applying make-up on 
Jerry Bettis for Man on the Stairs, a production 
of Troupe 1103, Riverton, Wyoming, High 
School. 








taff member. So much is known about 
all of these players that it would be 
useless to try to rehash the information 
here. This note is mainly to include 
them in this article where they assuredly 
merit mention. 


Another well-known film actor is doing 
solo performances this season. John Car- 
radine has been traveling about the 
country doing selections derived, in the 
main, from Shakespeare and the Bible. 
Mr. Carradine must be known to all of 
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you for such film appearances as in The 
Grapes of Wrath, Winterset and Captain 
Fury. In the course of nineteen years 
he has played more than two hundred 
screen roles. He has too enjoyed a long 
stage career. For several seasons he man- 
aged his own Shakespearean troupe with 
which he played the parts of Hamlet. 
Othello and Shylock in The Merchant 
of Venice. Since 1945 he has been seen 
in the New York theatre in Volpone, with 
Charles Laughton in Brecht’s Galilco, in 
The Duchess of Malfi, in Ruth Gordon’s 
The Leading Lady and (most memora- 
bly ) as the rag-picker in The Madwoman 
of Chaillot. Of this characterization 
Brooks Atkinson reported in the New 
YorK TrmMEs of December 28, 1948: 
“John Carradine is excellent as a rumina- 
tive rag-picker; he has the grace to un- 
derstand the part and the ability to act 
it lucidly.” 


A most interesting solo performer has 
recently reappeared in New York. Angna 
Enters is an all-round artist — a writer, 
dancer, fnime, painter. Her accom- 
plishments in each of these fields is 
impressive. This artist was born in Mil- 
waukee in 1909. When in her late ‘teens, 
she came to New York to study at the 
Art Students’ League. While studying 
there she became interested in what she 
terms “movements in compositions.” 
Henry F. Pringle wrote an article about 
Miss Enters for Co.urer’s in which he 
said, “Paintings and drawings, she de- 
cided, were static; what would their 
subjects be like if they moved? So she 
worked out for her amusement and edu- 
cation, little pantomimes in which the 
figures moved.” 


Miss Enters began to give dance pro- 
grams for a limited circle of her friends. 
She appeared in a Broadway production 
of Monckton Hoffe’s The Lady Cristi- 
linda, which opened on Christmas Day, 
1922. Fay Bainter was the leading player 
of this production. She danced too with 
the Japanese dancer, Michio Ito. The 
early ‘20s were difficult years for Miss 
Enters. She studied at night sessions 
at the Art Students’ League and worked 
at doing lettering for printers and ad- 
vertising agencies. On several occasions 
she gathered together sufficient funds to 
engage a place to which she might in- 
vite audiences for a recital. 


At length, however, her work won the 
recognition it deserved. We have had 
hanging on the bulletin board of the 
Theatre Collection at the New York 
Public Library a poster announcin® an 
appearance of Miss Enters at the ANTA 
Playhouse. It contains praises of her 
sung by critics of the LONDON OBSERVER, 
the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, VocvuE, the 
ZuRICH PaAGES-ANZEIGER, the LONDON 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Montror, the HoNo- 
LULU ADVERTISER, the SAN FRANCISCO 
CALL-BULLETIN, and the SEATTLE TIMES. 
Miss Enters is internationally acclaimed 
and one of the most important of today’s 
theatre specialists. 
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Setting for Life with Father, South High School (Thespian Troupe 540), Denver, Colorado, Charlene Edwards, Sponsor. 











DIRECTING 
(Continued from page 18) 


Entrances and Exits 


Many times we see plays which seem 
to have good direction and acting, but 
which also seem to lack steady forward 
progression. Quite often when this hap- 
pens we are seeing the effects of poorly 
executed entrances and exits. This ap- 
pears to be a minor thing, and yet it can 
destroy tempo and rhythm, and it can 
make a performance become a series of 
more or less disconnected scenes. 


The actions of entering and leaving 
the stage should be more exactly timed 
than any other stage movement. Unless 
there is some special reason in the situa- 
tion, there should be no wait for either 
entrance or exit. An actor should be cued 
far enough back so that he can enter, be 
in place, and be ready for his first line 
with no break in the tempo of the dia- 
logue. When an actor is leaving the 
stage, he should take his last line near 
the exit and then get out without hold- 
ing up the action. If for any reason an 
entrance or exit needs to be delayed for 
effect, the actors onstage should focus 
the entrance or exit and make the wait- 
ing a planned and definite objective. In 
this way, the suspense created will sus- 
tain whatever intensity and rhythm the 
scene may have already built up. 


Untrained actors must be made to 
realize that entrances and exits need just 
as much motivation as any other stage 
movement. When they come in, they 
must know where they are coming from, 
What they are doing, and why they 
are here. Ideally each actor, before his 
entrance, should have in his mind the 
whole imaginary sequence of action his 
character has supposedly gone through 
since his last exit from the stage. When 
actors leave the stage, they must be just 
as well motivated. They must know 
where they are going, what they are go- 
ing to do, and why. 


The director must also see that his 
actors do not get into character and start 
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acting after they are already on the 
stage, and they do not drop character 
and stop acting before they are off. This 
will immediately tend to do away with 
another bad habit some amateur actors 
have — the bad habit of seeming to steal 
on and off the stage as if they did not 
really want to be seen or as if they did 
not really have any right to be there. 


As relatively minor as they are, poorly 
handled entrances and exits can go far 
toward destroying the effectiveness of 
a whole play. 


Prompting 


During the early stages of rehearsal 
while the cast is still memorizing lines 
and action, the director will certainly 
want a bookholder and prompter to save 
time and to keep things moving. How- 
ever, after a certain set date, of which 
the cast should be informed at the 
beginning, there should be no more 
prompting at rehearsals. At the first re- 
hearsal after the prompter’s job is fin- 
ished, the director may find it necessary 
to have a sort of memory session to drive 
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the point home. He starts a scene. Every 
time a line is missed, he goes back and 
repeats the scene. This is a tiresome and 
exasperating procedure, but almost in- 
variably the director will find that at the 
= rehearsal there are very few missed 
ines. 


There should never be a prompter at 
performances. This is almost essential if 
the performances are going to be any 
good. If there is prompting, one person 
at least will depend on it, and the di- 
rector is very likely to find his whole cast 
breaking out into a perfect rash of for- 
gotten lines. It is far more desirable for 
an actor to “ad lib” if necessary. And it 
is often amazing how well an amateur 
actor can improvise if he has been well- 
directed and has a genuine characteriza- 
tion. One of the actor’s basic duties is 
sure and exact memorization, and both 
he and the play will be far better off if 
he is forced to depend upon himself. 


We have now come to the end of this 
series of articles on selecting and produc- 
ing the contest play in high schools. We 
have discussed briefly some of the basic 
problems of play selection, acting, and 
directing. The particular problems treat- 
ed are only those which seem most fre- 
quently to arise when directors of contest 
plays are questioning judges and critics. 
Certainly there are many other problems 
that have not been touched upon at all. 
These articles therefore do not cover 
completely any one phase of theatre, but 
they are designed to be of help to the 
high school director at certain key points 
of his production work. The high school 
director has a heavy responsibility to his 
students, to the theatre, and to the gen- 
eral public. It is hoped that he has 
found here information that will help him 
meet that responsibility, that will suggest 
new methods, that will stimulate a desire 
to learn more about the techniques of 
the theatre, and that will aid him to 
make every production he puts on the 
stage an example of the very best work 
of which he is capable. 
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WALTER H. BAKER CO. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Smart Idiot, a comedy in three acts, by John 
Nash; 3m., 7f£.; living room of the Greene 
home. A stranger comes to the small town in 
which the Greenes live, takes a job as filling- 
station attendant and makes a large hit with 
Nada Greene. She introduces him to her gang, 
all of whom find him interesting but mysterious. 
He seems a bit of an idiot and vague in recol- 
lection of his past life. Maybe he is a criminal 
hiding from justice? Nada’s mischievous cousin 
decides to get his fingerprints and then informs 
the sheriff. Fortunately for the plot but dis- 
comfiting to Dudley, the mysterious “idiot,” the 
police records are mixed up and the real gang- 
ster nearly escapes. Dudley turns out to be 
innocent and a very smart “idiot.” 


Later That Night, a mystery farce in three 
acts, by Graham G. Alvord; 5m., 5 w.; first 
performance free for purchase of ten copies, 
subsequent showings, $2.50. Only four of the 
cast are over 21, the rest are college and high 
school senior age. Action takes place in an 
attic, with much of it in the semi-darkness 
appropriate to a mystery play. The plot is not 
complicated, having to do with a supposed 
escaped convict who interrupts a Hallowe'en 
party. The “convict” turns out to be a buddy 
of one of the students, himself a G.I., and an 
FBI man. Villainy is exemplified in the person 
of one of the teachers. Only one gunshot and 
that can be faked offstage, the lights being out 
at the time. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
New York 


Radio and Television: An Introduction, by 
Giraud Chester and Garnet R. Garrison. The 
last book on Radio alone has undoubtedly been 
written and published. What more can be said 
about it? Yet a background of the older of the 
two media is necessary to understand the 
newer and more complex one. The authors of 
this volume do not admit that Radio has been 
displaced by TV and they are franker than 
most authors of textbooks on the new medium 
in that they admit the tentative nature of most 
information on the subject. The sections of the 
book devoted to television deal with basic, 
general problems and do not presume to say 
the last word. Perhaps the most valuable parts 
of the book are those which deal with the 
matter of “public interest” and communication. 
Without condemning commercial radio for its 
lack of responsibility the two authors paint a 
glowing picture of what air-programs were 
originally designed to be and leave the reader 
to make disturbing comparisons. As a student 
text this is definitely college-level but it should 
serve as an excellent piece of reading for any 
high school teacher wishing to start off a radio 
class in the way they should go. There are 
some useful scripts included, covering all types 
of programs. 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKS 
New York 


Directed Drama by David C. Pethybridge. It 
would be impossible to recommend too highly 
this little importation from England dealing 
with Creative Dramatics. The author announces 
himself as a grade school teacher with some 
amateur experience in drama who found him- 
self allowed one hour a week in the class time- 
table for some experimentation. There is little 
evidence that he had ever heard of the phrase, 
Creative Dramatics, but with native intelligence 
and some little knowledge of dialogue writing 
he set to work. His students soon found that 
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mere miming was unsatisfying and clamored for 
a real play, so he encouraged the acting out of 
a Bible story and the dialogue soon came. Mr. 
Pethybridge’s book gives a full account of his 
experiment, right from its inception, tracing the 
rehearsal procedure and the children’s partici- 
pation right up to the finished script. The book 
contains three plays, two dramatizations from 
Old Testament stories (Moses in the Bulrushes, 
The Two Spies at Jericho) and one completely 
original play, dreamed up by the pupils them- 
selves. American practitioners in the field of 
Creative Dramatics should thoroughly enjoy 
this account of their fellow-worker’s individual 
approach and find many helpful items in his 
wittily written pages. 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-1950, a 
photographic record with forewords by Ivor 
Brown and Anthony Quayle. Any theatre-lover, 
teacher or student, planning a visit to England 
this summer, will undoubtedly try to get at 
least one ticket for a Stratford-upon-Avon per- 
formance of Shakespeare. Those of us who stay 
at home will have to content ourselves with 
discreet drooling over the illustrations in this 
book. Even the travelers might do well to 
study it and prepare themselves for the rich 
costuming and vivid characterizations which are 
features of Mr. Quayle’s productions at Strat- 
ford. Since he assumed the post of director 
there, the season has been extended — it now 
lasts seven months — more care is spent upon 
the six or seven productions each year instead 
of the earlier attempts to perform almost the 
entire canon, bigger “names” appear in the 
casts and the whole Stratford production 
scheme has been enriched. The two forewords 
do no more than recount, from two points of 
view, critic and producer, the story of the 
Festivals, and then the book becomes a mag- 
nificent, almost lifesize, pictorial record of three 
very vivid years. Moviegoers who remember 
Diana Wynyard as a Hollywood figure of some 
years ago will be entranced to discover her, still 
radiantly lovely, as Desdemona, Helena, Be- 
atrice and Katherina, and to have a preview of 
Charles Chaplin’s newest leading lady (picture 
not yet released ) as Ophelia to Robert (Sadler’s 
Wells’ Ballet) Helpmann’s Hamlet. All the 
casts are listed in full. 


STUDIO CROWELL 
New York 
Drama: Its Costume and Decor, by James 
Laver. The author of this book needs, and de- 
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serves, some introduction to readers of this 
column. As Keeper of the Department of Ep. 
graving, Illustration and Design at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London he has built up 
one of the finest and most important collections 
of theatrical material in the world. As author 
lecturer and broadcaster he has made the 
Museum’s vast resources well known to the 
English public and to theatre workers every. 
where. In this new book he has no concer 
with the dialogue and little with the play-rs of 
world theatre. His concentration is entire!y op 
the pictorial side. And what a wealth of beauty 
and nobility he conjures up! American readers 
may find little reference to our current ac’ ieve. 
ments in design and dress, but it shoud be 
remembered that Mr. Laver writes with a sense 
of history and with no hurry to make snap 
judgments. His is a broad, sweeping view, 
and he is less concerned with the latest mode 
than with the proper appreciation of the rich 
history of the visual theatre. There are some 
quite lovely illustrations, a noble binding and 
the book would look well on any shelf anc be a 
continuing source of pleasure to all theatre 
workers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago, Philadelphia, New York 


Play Production, Theory and Practice, by 
Barnard Hewitt, J. F. Foster and Muriel Sibel] 
Wolfe. This nearly 500-page volume should be 
introduced by mention that it is an expansion 
of the principal author’s earlier book, The Art 
and Craft of Play Production, itself now a 
standard work. Mr. Hewitt has simplified his 
original approach to make the material more 
suitable for elementary courses, and he has 
found expert collaboration on such topics as 
Costume Design, Scene Design and technical 
stage work. There are quite copious illustra- 
tions from professional, experimental and col- 
lege group productions and many costume 
sketches and make-up details. The writing is 
simple but completely informed. The subject of 
production, as a practical problem, is very fully 
explored and the whole book is well planned 
and laid out. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
New York 


First Day of Summer, a comedy of youth in 
three acts by Hilda Manning; 5m., 9w. and 
extras; royalty, $10.00. Written by an expert 
practitioner in this line, with just about the 
ideal balance of cast, this play has much that 
will appeal to the practical viewpoint. The 
story is simple and straightforward, involving a 
Fan Club devoted to swooning over a movie 
star currently in favor. When the said idol 
makes an unannounced appearance in town the 
bobby-soxers, delirious with joy, decide to give 
him a party. But Jane Devine, the leader of 
the swooners, has a deadly rival, Maureen 
Brinker, who stages a party of her own and 
succeeds in enticing the honor guest away from 
the Fan Club. Moreover, the romantic interest 
of Warren Sloan, the star, is centered not on 
Janie but on her older sister Eleano:, s0 
her cup of unhappiness is full indeed. But some 
brisk action and the resilience of youth bring 
about a satisfactory ending. 


Alice Sit-By-The-Fire and The Old ‘.ady 
Shows Her Medals by J. M. Barrie. No “ew 
plays, these, but published now for the first 
time in acting form. The Barrie copyright, long 
held in this country by the Frohman estate and 
strictly protected by impossibly high roye'ties, 
has now passed into the more cooperative } ands 
of the French office. Royalty fees are now 
about one half of what used to be demaded 
and there should be a resurgence of interest in 
Barrie productions by those groups who cam 
handle J.M.B.’s peculiar brand of whimsy and 
relish his stage cunning. Both the above are 
well within the capabilities of high school 
casts and, needless to say, are unexceptionable 
in subject matter. 
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